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** John Day; a pathetic Ballad. 
A Day after the fair.—Old Proverb. 
John Day he was the biggest man 
Of all the coachman-kind, 
With back too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind. 
The very horses knew his weight 
When he was in the rear, 
And wish’d his box a Christmas-box, 
To come but once a-year. 
Alas! against the shafts of love, 
t armour can avail? 
Soon Cupid sent an arrow through 
His scarlet coat of mail. 
The bar-maid of the Crown he loved, 
From whom he never ranged ; 
For though he changed his horses there, 
His love he never changed. 
He ot her fairest of all fares, 
So fondly love prefers; 
And often, among twelve outsides, 
Deemed no outside like her’s. 
2 a = she was sitting down 
jeside the | presen ae 
He came, and knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 
Said she, ‘ My taste will never learn 
To like so huge a man; 
So I must beg you will come here 
As little as you can.’ 
But still he stoutly — his suit, 
With vows, and sighs, and tears, 
Yet could not pierce her heart, although 
He drove the Dart for years. 
In vain he wooed, in vain he sued ; 
The maid was cold and proud, 
And sent him off to Coventry, 
While on his way to Stroud. 


He fretted all the a to Stroud, 
And thence all back to town; 

The course of love was never smooth— 
So his went up and down. 

At last her coldness made him pine 
To merely bones and skin ; 

But still he loved like one resolved 
To love through thick and thin. 

* Oh, Mary! view my wasted back, 
And see my dwindled calf ; 

h I have never had a wife, 

I’ve lost my better half.’ 

Alas! in vain he still assail’d, 
Her heart withstood the dint; 

Though he had carried sixteen stone, 
He could not move a flint. 

Worn out, at last he made a vow 
To break his being’s link ; 

For he was so reduced in size, 
At nothing he could shrink. 

Now some will talk in water’s praise, 
And waste a deal of breath ; 

But John, though he drank nothing else, 
He drank himself to death. 

The cruel maid that caused his love, 
Found out the fatal close ; 

For looking in the butt, she saw 
The butt-end of his woes. 

Some say his spirit haunts the Crown— 
But that is only talk ; 

For, after riding all his life, 
His ghost objects to walk.” 


PROSE. 
“ The Island. 
‘Oh, had I some sweet little isle of my own !’"— Moore. 
“Ifthe author of the Irish Melodies had 
ever had a little isle so much his own as I have 
possessed, he might not have found it so sweet 
as the song anticipates. It has been my for- 





tune, like Robinson Crusoe and Alexander Sel- 
kirk, to be thrown on such a desolate spot ; 
and I felt so lonely, though I had a follower, 
that I wish Moore had been there. I had the 
honour of being in that tremendous action of 
Finisterre, which proved an end of the earth 
to many a brave fellow. I was ordered with a 
boarding party to forcibly enter the Santissima 
Trinidada. But in the act of climbing into 
the quarter-gallery,—which, however, gave no 
quarter,—was rebutted by the but-end of a 
marine’s gun, who remained the quarter-master 
of the place. I fell senseless into the sea, and 
should, no doubt, have perished in the waters 
of oblivion, but for the kindness of John Mon- 
day, who picked me up to go adrift with him 
in one of the ship’s boats. All our oars were 
carried away—that is to say, we did not carry 
away any oars; and while shot was raining, 
our feeble hailing was unheeded. In short, as 
Shakespeare says, we were drifted off by * the 
current of a heady fight.’ As may be supposed, 
our boat was any thing but the jolly-boat ; for 
we had no provisions to spare, in the middle of 
an immense waste ; we were, in fact, adrift in 
the cutter, with nothing to cut. We had not 
even junk for junketing, and nothing but salt- 
water, even if the wind should blow fresh. 
Famine, indeed, seemed to stare each of us in 
the face—that is, we stared at one another; 
but if men turn cannibals, a great allowance 
must be made for a short ditto. We were 
truly in a very disagreeable pickle, with oceans 
of brine, and no beef; and, like Shylock, I 
fancy we would have exchanged a pound of 
gold for a pound of flesh. The more we drifted 
Nor, the more sharply we inclined to gnaw; 
but when we drifted Sow, we found nothing 
like pork. No bread rose in the east ; and in 
the opposite point we were equally disappointed. 
We could not compass a meal any how—but 
got mealy-mouthed, notwithstanding. We 
could see the sea-mews to the eastward, 
flying over what Byron calls the Gardens of 
Gull. We saw plenty of grampus; but they 
were useless to all intents and porpusses, and 
we had no bait for catching a bottle-nose. 
Time hung heavily on our hands—for our fast 
days seemed to pass very slowly, and our 
strength was rapidly sinking, from being so 
much afloat. Still we nourished Hope, though 
we had nothing to give her. But at last we 
lost all prospect of land—if one may so say, 
when no land was in sight. The weather got 
thicker as we were getting thinner; and 
though we kept a sharp watch, it was a very 
bad look-out. We could see nothing before us 
but nothing to eat and drink. At last the fog 
cleared off, and we saw something like land 


right a-head ; but, alas! the wind was in our] p 


teeth as well as in our stomachs. We could 
do nothing but keep her near ; and as we could 
not keep ourselves full, we luckily suited the 
course of the boat; so that after a tedious 
beating-about—for the wind not only gives 
blows, but takes a great deal of beating—we 
came incontinently to an island. Here we 
landed ; and our first impulse on coming to 








ences 
dry land was to drink, There was a little 
brook at hand, to which we applied ourselves 
till it seemed actually to murmur at our inor. 
dinate thirst. Our next care was to look for 
some food ; for though our hearts were full at 
our escape, the neighbouring region was dread- 
fully empty. We succeeded in getting some 
natives out of their bed, and ate them, poor 
things, as fast as they got up, but with some 
difficulty in getting them open; a common 
oyster-knife would have been worth the price 
of a sceptre. Our next concern was to look 
out for a lodging; and at last we discovered 
an empty cave, reminding me of an old inscrip- 
tion at Portsmouth—‘ The hole of this place 
to let.” We took the precaution of rolling 
some great stones to the entrance, for fear of 
last lodgers,—that some bear might come home 
from business, or a tiger to tea. Here, under 
the rock, we slept without rocking ; and when, 
through the night's failing, the day broke, we 
saw, with the first instalment of light, that we 
were upon a small desert isle, now for the first 
time an Isle of Man. Accordingly, the birds 
in this wild solitude were so little wild, that a 
number of boobies and noddies allowed them. 
selves to be taken by hand, though the asses 
were not such asses as to be caught. There 
was an abundance of rabbits, which we chased 
unremittingly, as Hunt runs Warren; and 
when coats and trousers fell short, we clothed 
our skins with theirs, till, as Monday said, we 
each represented a burrow. In this work Mon- 
day was the tailor; for, like the maker of 
shadowy rabbits and cocks upon the wall, he 
could turn his hand to any thing. He became 
a potter, a carpenter, a butcher, and a baker— 
that is to say, a master butcher and a master 
baker, for I became merely his journeyman. 
Reduced to a state of nature, s fa- 
vourite phrase for our condition, I found my 
being an officer fulfilled no offiee—to confess 
the truth, I made a very poor sort of savage ; 
whereas Monday, I am persuaded, would have 
been made a chief by any tribe whatever. Our 
situations in life were mney reversed—he 
became the leader, and I the follower; or 
rather, to do justice to his attachment and 
ability, he became like a strong, big brother to 
a helpless little one. We ined in a state 
of nature five 3 when at last a whaler of 
Hull, though the hull was not visible, shewed 
eh witonday who — poe di 
telegraphed by A 88 is 
prayers and dancing the college pe at 
the same time with equal fervour. We con- 
trived, by page j a fire, 74 a feu-de-joie, 





to make a eS boat came to 
our signal deliverance. e a s 
assage home, where the reader may poss are 
the happiness that awaited us—but not the 
trouble that was in store for me and Monday. 
Our parting was out of the question ; we would 
both rather have parted from our sheet-anchor. 
We attempted to return to our relative rank ; 
but we had lived so long in a kind of liberty 
and equality, that we could never resume our 
grades. The state of nature remained upper- 
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most with us both, and Monday still watched 
over and tended me, like Dominie Sampson 
with the poy Hi Bertram ; where I 
would, he fo! Led with the pa pertinacity 
of Tom Pipes; and do what I might, he in- 
terfered with the resolute vigour of John Dory 
in ‘ Wild Oats.’ This disposition involved us 
daily, nay hourly, in the most embarrassing 
circumstances ; and how the connexion might 
have terminated I know not, if it had not been 
speedily dissolved in a very unexpected manner. 
One morning poor Monday was found on his 
bed in a sort of convulsion, which barely enabled 
him to grasp my hand, and to falter out— 
* Good bye! I am go—going—back—to a state 
of nature.’ ” 

From the foregoing entire specimens in verse 
and prose, our readers may perceive that Mr. 
Hood continues to sustain his fame, as the best 
a upon words extant in the English tongue. 

is facetia, with occasional resemblances to 
foregone ideas, are of undiminished oddity ; and 
when we thus see the year’s harvest of his hu- 
mour gathered into one comic granary, we 
wonder at the multitude of strange and ludi- 
crous images which his mind has conjured up, 
not merely from the realm of orthoepy, but 
from the superior region of wit. As we have, 
however, in several preceding Gagettes, en- 
tertained various remarks on punning, we 
shall not here, in our reviewing department, 
enter upon that debatable subject. Suffice it 
to say, that if drollery in picture and in lan- 
posse be entertaining, the Comic Annual will 

found to be a very entertaining companion ; 
and, to augment our praise in the style most 
likely to promote the wide diffusion of its po- 
pularity in these days, we will add, that it 
must be strongly anti-cholera-morbific. 


It bogine with the Pugsley papers, giving a 
able 


laugh account of a Cockney family, trans. 
ae by a freak of fortune, from a shoe-shop 
n the Barbican to an estate in the feng of Lin- 
colnshire. Of their several cultural pur- 
suits, the father, mother, daughters, and sons, 
write their several descriptions to friends in 
town; and the whole is a pleasant burlesque 
on family papers. For example, in the first 
letter from Master Richard Pugsley to Master 
Robert Rogers, 132, Barbican, he invites him 
to come and enjoy the country sports: 

* Now, Bob, Tl tell you what I want. I 
want you to come down here for the holydays. 
Don’t be afraid. Ask your sister to ask your 
mother to ask your father to let you come. It’s 
only ninety mile. If you’re out of pocket mo- 
ney, you can walk, an a lift now and then, 
or swing by the dickeys. t on cordroys, and 
don’t care for cut behind. The two prentices, 
George and Will, are here to be made farmers 
of; and brother Nick is took home from school, 
to help in agriculture. We like farming very 
much, it’s capital fun. Us four have got a gun, 
and go out shooting ; it’s a famous good un, 
and sure to go off if you don’t full cock it. 
Tiger is to be our shooting dog, as soon as he 
has left off killing the sheep. He's a real sa- 
vage, and worries cats beautiful. Before father 
comes down we mean to bait our bull with him. 
There’s plenty of New Rivers about, and we’re 
going a-fishing as soon as we have mended our 
top joint. e’ve killed one of our sheep on 
the sly, to get gentles. We've a pony, too, to 
ride upon, when we can catch him; but he’s 
loose in the paddock, and has neither mane nor 
tail to signi to lay hold of. Isn’t it prime, 
Bob? You must come. If your mother won't 

ive your father leave to allow you—run away. 


Remember, 9 be he Street to go 


for Middlefen: Hall . 
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There’s a pond full of frogs, but we won"t pelt 
them till you come ; but let it be before Sunday, 
as there’s our own orchard to rob, and the fruit’s 
to be gathered on Monday. If you like suck- 
ing raw eggs, we know where the hens lay, and 
mother don’t; and I’m bound there’s lots of 
birds’ nests. Do come, Bob, and Ill shew you 
the wasp’s nest, and every thing that can make 
you comfortable. I dare say you could borrow 

our father’s volunteer musket of him, without 
Kis knowing of it; but be sure any how to 
bring the ramrod, as we have mislaid our’s by 
firing it off.” 

One of the sisters, of a domestic and managing 
turn (the other is sentimental), writes : 

** Altho’ things may not turn out to wish at 
present, yet all well-directed efforts are sure to 
meet reward in the end; and altho’ I have 
chumped and churned two days running, and 
it’s nothing yet but curds and whey, I should 
be wrong to despair of eating butter of my own 
making before I die. Considering the adulter- 
ation committed by every article in London, I 
was never happier in any prospect than of 
drinking my own milk, fattening my own 
calves, and laying my own eggs. We cackle 
so much, I am sure we new-lay somewhere, 
though I cannot find out our nests; and I am 
looking every day to have chickens, as one 
pepper-and-salt-coloured hen has been sitting 
these two months. When a poor ignorant bird 
sets me such an example of patience, how can I 
repine at the hardest domestic drudgery! Mo- 
ther and I have worked like horses, to be sure, 
ever since we came to the estate ; but if we die 
in it, we know it’s for the good of the family, 
and to agreeably surprise my father, who is 
still in town, winding up his books. For my 
own part, if it was right to look at things so 
selfishly, I should say I never was so happy in 
my life; though I own I have cried more since 
coming here than I ever remember before. You 
will confess my crosses and losses have been un- 
usual trials, when I tell you, out of all my 
makings, and bakings, and brewings, and pre- 
servings, there has been nothing either eatable 
or drinkable ; and, what is more painful to an 
affectionate mind, have half-poisoned the whole 
family with home-made ketchup of toadstools, 
by mistake for mushrooms.” 

‘* T mean to attempt cream cheese as soon as 
we can get cream,—but as yet we can’t drive 
the cows home to be milked for the bull—he 
has twice hunted Grace and me into fits, and 
kept my poor mother a whole morning in the 
pigstye. As I know you like country deli- 
cacies, you will receive a pound of my fresh 
butter when it comes, and I mean to add a 
cheese as soon as I can get one to stick to- 
gether. I shall send also some family pork 
for governess, of our own killing, as we wring 
a pig’s neck on Saturday. I did hope to give 
you the unexpected treat of a home-made loaf, 
but it was forgot in the oven from ten to six, 
and so too black to offer. However, I hope to 
surprise you with one by Monday’s carrier. 
Anastasia bids me add, she will send a nose- 
gay for respected Mrs. Tombleson, if the plants 
don’t die off before, which I am sorry to say is 
not improbable. It’s really shocking to see the 
failure of her cultivated taste, and one in par- 
ticular, that must be owned a very pretty idea. 
When we came, there was a vast number of 
flower-roots, but jumbled without any regular 
order, till Anastasia trowelled them all up, and 
set them in again, in the quadrille figures. It 
must have looked sweetly elegant, if it had 
agreed with them, but they have all dwindled 
and ‘drooped like deep dace and consump- 
tions. Her dahlias and tulips too have turned 


i 
out nothing but onions and kidney potatoes, 
and her ten-week stocks have not come up in 
twenty. But, as Shakspeare says, ‘ Adversity 
is a precious toad—that teaches us Patience is 
a jewel.’ Considering the unsettled state of 
coming in, I must conclude, but could not re. 
sist giving your friendliness a short account of 
the happy change that has occurred, and our 
increase of comforts. I would write more ; but 
I know you will excuse my listening to the 
calls of dumb animals. It’s the time I always 
scald the little pigs’ bread and milk, and put 
saucers of clean water for the ducks and geese, 
There are the fowls’ beds to make with fresh 
straw, and a hundred similar things that eoun. 
try people are obliged to think of. The chil. 
dren, I am happy to say, are all well, only baby 
is a little fractious; we think from Grace set. 
ting him down in the nettles, and he was short. 
coated last week. Grace is poorly with a cold, 
and Anastasia has got a sore throat, from sit. 
ting up fruitlessly in the orchard to hear the 
nightingale; perhaps there may not be any in 
the Fens. I seem to have a trifling ague and 
rheumatism myself; but it may be only a stiff. 
ness from so much churning, and the great 
family wash-up of every thing we had directly 
we came down, for the sake of grass-bleaching 
on the lawn. With these exceptions, we are 
all in perfect health and happiness, and unite 
in love.” 

Mrs. Pugsley’s details are perhaps yet more 
amusing. 

“ I take (she says, in writing to her sister,) 
the opportunity of the family being all restive 
in bed, and the house all still, to give an ac. 
count of our moving. The things all got here 
safe, with the exception of the crockery and 
glass, which came down with the dresser, about 
an hour after its arrival. Perhaps if we hadn't 
overloaded it with the whole of our breakables, 
it wouldn’t have given way—as it is, we have 
only one plate left, and that’s chipt, and a mug 
without a spout to keep it in countenance. Our 
furniture, &c. came by the waggon, and I am 
sorry to say a poor family at the same time, 
and the little idle boys with their knives have 
carved and scarified my rosewood legs, and 
what is worse, not of the same patterns: but 
as people say, two Lincolnshire removes are as 
bad as a fire of London. The first thing I did 
on coming down was to see to the sweeps going 
up—but I wish I had been less precipitous, for 
the sutty wretches stule four good flitches of 
bacon, as was up the kitchen chimbly, quite 
unbeknown to me. We have filled up the va- 
cancy with more, which smoke us dreadfully, 
but what is to be cured must be endured. My 
next thing was to have all holes and corners 
cleared out, and washed, and scrubbed, being 
left, like bachelor’s places, in a sad state by old 
single W.; for a rich man, I never saw one 
that wanted so much cleaning out. There were 
heaps of dung about, as high as haystacks, and 
it cost me five shillings a load to have it all 
carted off the premises ; besides heaps of good- 
for-nothing littering straw, that I gave to the 
boys for bonfires. We are not all to rights yet, 
but Rome wasn’t built in St. Thomas’s day. 
It was providential I hampered myself with 
cold provisions, for, except the bacon, there 
were no eatables in the house. What old W. 
lived upon is a mystery, except salads, for we 
found a whole field of beet-root, which, all but 
a few plants for Dorothy to pickle, I had chucked 
away. As the ground was then clear for sowing 
up a crop, I directed George to plough it up, 
but he met with agricultural distress. He says; 
as soon as he whipped his horses, the p 





stuck its nose in the earth, and tumbled over 
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head and heels. It seems very odd when plough- 
ing is so easy to look at, but I trust he will do 
better in time. Experience makes a King Solo- 
mon of a Tom Noddy. I expect we shall have 
bushels upon bushels of corn, though sadly 
pecked by the birds, as I have had all the 
searecrows taken down for fear of the children 
dreaming of them for bogies. For the same 
dear little sakes I have had the well filled up, 
and the nasty sharp iron spikes drawn out of 
all the rakes and harrows. Nobody shall say 
to my teeth, Iam not a good mother. With 
these precautions I trust the young ones will 
enjoy the country when the gipsies have left, 
but till then, I confine them to round the house, 
as its no use shutting the stable door after 
you’ve had a child stole. We have a good many 
fine fields of hay, which I mean to have reaped 
directly, wet or shine; for delays are as dan- 
gerous as pickles in glazed pans. Perhaps St. 
Swithin’s is in our favour, for if the stacks are 
put up dampish they won’t catch fire so easily, 
if Swing should come into these parts. The 
poor boys have made themselves very indus- 
trious in shooting off the birds, and hunting 
away all the vermin, besides cutting down trees. 
As I knew it was profitable to fell timber, I 
directed them to begin with a very ugly strag- 
gling old hollow tree next the premises, but it 
fell the wrong way, and knocked down the 
cow-house. Luckily the poor animals were all 
in the clover-field at the time. George says it 
wouldn’t have happened, but for a violent sow, 
or rather sow-west,—and its likely enough, 
but its an ill wind that blows nothing to no- 
body. Having writ last post to Mr. P., I have 
no occasion to make you a@ country commis- 
sioner. Anastasia, indeed, wants to have books 
about every thing, but for my part and Doro- 
thy’s, we don’t put much faith in authorized 
receipts and directions, but trust more to na- 
ture and common sense. For instance, in fat- 
ting a goose, reason points to sage and onions,— 
why our own don’t thrive on it, is very myste- 
rious. We have a beautiful poultry yard, only 
infested with rats,—but I have made up a poi- 
son, that, I know by the poor ducks, will kill 
them if they eat it. I expected to send you a 
quantity of wall-fruit, for preserving, and am 
sorry you bought the brandy beforehand, as it 
has all vanished in one night by picking and 
stealing, notwithstanding I had ten dozen of 
bottles broke on purpose to stick a-top of the 
wall. But I rather think they came over the 
pales, as George, who is very thoughtless, had 
driven in all the new tenter hooks with the 
points downwards. Our apples and pears would 
have gone too, but luckily we heard a noise in 
the dark, and threw brickbats out of window, 
that alarmed the thieves by smashing the cow- 
cumber frames. However, I mean on Monday 
to make sure of the orchard, by gathering the 
trees, a pheasant in one’s hand is worth two 
cock sparrows in a bush. One comfort is, the 
house-dog is very vicious, and won’t let any of 
us stir in or out after dark— indeed, nothing 
can be more furious, except the bull, and at me 
in particular. You would think he knew my 
inward thoughts, and that I intend to have 
him roasted whole when we give our grand 
house-warming regalia.—With these particu- 

» I remain.” 

The father’s letter, negotiating for a return 
to his shop and business, is a happy adaptation 
of the style of town tradesmen’s advertisements 
and common parlance. We copy a few sentences 
by way of sample. 

- Our bull, after killing the house-dog, and 
tossing William, has gone wild, and had the 
madness to run away from his livelihood, and 


what 4s worse, all the cows after him— except 
those that had burst themselves in the clover- 
field, and a small dividend, as I may say, of one 
in the pound. Another item, the pigs, to save 
bread and milk, have been turned into the woods 
for acorns, and is an article producing no returns, 
as not one has yet come back. Poultry ditto. 
Sedulously cultivating an enlarged connexion 
in the Turkey line, such the antipathy to gip- 
sies, the whole breed, geese and ducks inclusive, 
removed themselves from the premises by night, 
directly a strolling camp came and set up in the 
neighbourhood. To avoid prolixity, when I 
came to take stock, there was no stock to take 
—namely, no eggs, no butter, no cheese, no 
corn, no hay, no bread, no beer—no water even 
—nothing but the mere commodious premises, 
and fixtures, and goodwill—and candour com- 
pels to add, a very small quantity on hand of the 
last-named particular. ‘To add to stagnation, 
neither of my two sons in the business, nor the 
two apprentices, have been so diligently punc- 
tual in executing country orders with despatch 
and fidelity, as laudable ambition desires, but 
have gone about fishing and shooting—and 
William has suffered a loss of three fingers, by 
his unvarying system of high charges.” 

Newgate Ballads are humorous burlesques of 
the ballad-making school of the day; and in 
Domestic Didactics there is some fair jesting 
with the recent publication of works from the 
pens of servants. Of the former, lines to Mary, 
a convict, are the most punningly and punish. 
ingly pointed. Lx. gr. 

** Or, when my suit I first preferr’d, 
To bring your coldness to repentance, 


‘ore 1 hammer’d out a word, 
How could I dream you'd heard a sentence? 
Or when with all the warmth of youth 
:I strove to prove my love no fiction ; 
How could AF ere urged a truth 
On one already past conviction? 


How could I dream that ivory part, 

Your hand—where I have look’d and linger’d, 
Although it stole away my heart, 

Had been held up as one light-finger’d ? 


In melting verse ie charms I drew, 
The charms in which my muse delighted— 
Alas! the lay, I thought was new, 
Spoke only what had been indited/ 
Oh! when that form, a lovely one, 
ann the neck its arms had flown to; 
I little thought that you had run 
A chance at henging on your own too!” 
In the Domestic Didactics, the ascent to the 
summut of Mount Blank is highly laughable. 
The following we insert as an original poe- 
tical jeu d’esprit, being a model for a new art 
of writing blank verse in rhyme: 
A Nocturnal Sketch. 
** Even is come; and from the dark Park, hark, 
e signal of the setting sun—one gun ! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury Lane Dane slain, — 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out,— 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ;— 
Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span ; 
Or, in the small Olympic pit, sit, split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 
Anon Night comes, and with her wings brings things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young sung ; 
The gas up-blazes with its ht white light, 
And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl, 
About the streets, and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 
Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 
Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Past drowsy Charley, in a di » CTeeD ; 
But frighten’d by Policeman B. 3, flee, 
And while they're going, whisper low, ‘ No go"” 
a uss, while folks are ae ee aa 
A waking, grumble—‘ drat that cat !’ 
Who in the gutter pA aan ualls, mauls 
Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 
Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 
In childish dreams, and with a roar gore poor 
Georgy, or Charles, or Billy, willy nilly ;— 
But nursemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-press’d, 
Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 
And that she hears—what faith is man’s !—Ann’s 








And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice; 
White ribands flourish, and a stout shout out, 


That upwards goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ 
woes !” 


The life of Zimmerman, the Solitary, has 
also much originality ;—but we must now wind 
up with two or three miscellaneous quotations. 

*« A few Lines on completing Forty-seven. 

When I reflect with serious sense, 
While years and years run on, 

How soon I may be summon’d hence— 
‘There’s cook a-calling John. 

Our lives are built so frail and poor, 
On sand, and not on rocks ; 

We're hourly standing at Death’s door— 
There’s some one double-knocks. 


All human days have settled terms— 
Our fates we cannot force ; 

This flesh of mine will feed the worms— 
They’re come to lunch, of course. 


And when my body's turn’d to clay, 
And dear friends hear my knell, 

O, let them give a sigh, and say— 
I hear the upstairs bell.” 

Part of a letter from an old sportsman. 

“ The lads go out after Burds now and then, 
but I seldum cum at the rites of there shuting 
—you kno 

Wat is Hits is Histery, 
But what is mist is mistery. 
Talking of shuting, hav you seen Ubbard’s 
new guns like wauking sticks— there a cap- 
pital defence agin cappital offences; as you 
may ether stick a feller or Shute him; or 
boath togethir. I wish farmer Gale had car- 
ried one last friday, for he was Rob’d cuming 
from markit by a foot paddy Irish man, that 
knockd him down to make him Stand. Luckly 
he had nothin on him when Stopd but sum 
notes of the Barnsby bank that had been stopd 
the weak afore. In the fishing line I am quite 
Dead bait, tho I have had manny a Good run 
in my tim, Partickler when the keeper spide 
me out where I hadent got Leaf. The last 
tim I went I could hardly un do my rod for 
roomatiz in my joints, and I got the Lumbago 
verry bad wen I cum Back, and its atax I 
doant like. Beside wich I found very Little 
big fish on a count of the pochers, who Kil em 
al in colde blood. I used sumtims to flote and 
sumtims to fli, but our waters is so over fishd 
theres no fish to be had, and as I am very mu- 
sicle, I dont like trolling without a catch, the 
last jack I caut was with my boot, and was 
only # foot long. As for raceing, 1 never cared 
much a bout it; and in regard of betting, I am 
Better with out it, tho I al ways take the feeld 
wen I am Able, and suport the Farmer’s Plate 
with al my Mite. Our Wist club is going of, 
Some of the members go on so; two of em are 
perpetuly quareling like anny thing but double 
dummies, for one plays like Hoyle and the 
other like Vineger. The young men hav inter. 
duced Shorts, but [doant think theyle Last long. 
They are al so verry Sharp at the Pints, and as 
for drinking, F never se sich Liquorish Chaps 
in my life. They are al ways laying ods, even 
at Super, when theyle Bet about the age of a 
Roosted foul, whieh they cal Chicken hazzard, 
or about the Wait of a Curran py, wich they 
cal the Currancy question. They al so smoke 
a grate manny seagars, but they cant put the 
old men’s pips out, wich it Wood be a Burning 
shame if they did. -I am sorry to say politicks 
has Crept in; Sum is al for reform, and sum is 
al for none at al, and the only thing they agre 
in is, that the land Lord shant bring in no Bil. 
There is besides grate discushins as to the new 
game laws, sum entertaning douts when sum 
peple go out a shuting, wether even acts of 
Parlament will inable them to shute anny 
e.”? 

‘© A horse-dealer”’ is one of Hood’s most 

characteristic portraits, 
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“ A horse-dealer is a double dealer, for he| A nag, proper only for dog’s meat, he writeth | 
dealeth more in double meanings than your | down, but crieth up, ‘fit to go to any hounds;’ | 
punster. When he giveth his word it signifieth | or, as may be, ‘ would suit a timid gentleman.’ | 
little, howbeit it standeth for two significations. | String-halt he calleth * grand action,’ and | 
He putteth his promises like his colts, in a| kicking ‘lifting the feet well up.’ Ifa mare | 
break. Over his mouth, truth, like the turn-| have the farcical disease, he nameth her ‘ out | 
pike-man, writeth up no trust. Whenever he of comedy ;’ and selleth Blackbird for a racer 
speaketh, his spoke hath more turns than the| because he hath a running thrush. Horses 
fore-wheel. He telleth lies, not white only, or | that drink only water, he justly warranteth to 
black, but likewise grey, bay, chestnut-brown, | be ‘ temperate,’ and if dead lame, declareth 
cream, and roan — pyebald and skewbald. He|them ‘ good in all their paces,’ seeing that | 
sweareth as many oaths out of court as any|they can go but one. Roaring he calleth| 
man, and more in ; for he will swear two ways |* sound ;’ and a steed that high bloweth in 
about a horse’s dam. If, by God’s grace, he be | running, he compareth to Eclipse, for he out- 
something honest, it is only a dapple, for he | strippeth the wind, Another might be entered 
can be fair and unfair at once. He hath much | at a steeple chase, for why—he is as fast as a 
imagination, for he selleth a complete set of|church. Thorough-pin with him is synoni- 
capital harness, of which there be no traces.| mous with ‘perfect leg.’ Ifa nag cougheth, 
He advertiseth a coach, warranted on its first |’tis ‘a clever hack.’ If his knees be fractured, 
wheels, and truly the hind pair are wanting to|he is ‘ well broke for gig or saddle.’ If he 
the bargain. A carriage that hath travelled | reareth, he is ‘ above sixteen hands high.’ If 
twenty summers and winters, he describeth | he hath drawn a tierce in a cart, he is a goud 
well-seasoned. He knocketh down machine-| fencer. If he biteth, he shews good courage ; 
horses that have been knocked up on the road, | and he is playful merely, though he should play 
but is so tender of heart to his animals, that he | the devil. 
parteth with none for a fault; ‘for,’ as he|‘ off the Gretna Road, and has been used to 


If he runneth away, he calleth him 
sayeth, ‘ blindness or lameness be misfortunes.’ | carry a lady.’ If a cob stumbleth, he con- 
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sidereth him a true goer, and addeth ‘ the pro. 
prietor parteth from him to go abroad.’ Thus, 
without much profession of religion, yet is he 
truly Christian-like in practice, for he dealeth 
not in detraction, and would not disparage the 
character even of a brute. Like unto love, 
he is blind unto all blemishes, and seeth only a 
virtue, meanwhile he gazeth at a vice. He 
taketh the kick of a nag’s hoof like a love-token, 
saying only, before standers-by, ‘ Poor fellow, 
—he knoweth me!’— and is content rather to 
pass as a bad rider, than that the horse should 
be held restive or over-mettlesome, which dis. 
charges him from its back. If it hath bitten 
him beside, and moreover bruised his limb 
against a coach-wheel, then, constantly return. 
ing good for evil, he giveth it but the better 
character, and recommendeth it before all the 
studs in his stable. In short, the worse a horse 
may be, the more he chanteth his praise, like 
a crow that croweth over Old Ball, whose lot it 
is on a common to meet with the common lot.” 
We should add, that the Comic Annual is 
dedicated to the King; and that we are en- 
abled to ornament our review with two speci- 
mens of the prints,—“ second sight’’—a lucid 
double, and an ‘* icy coolness between friends.” 
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SECOND SIGHT. 


COOLNESS BETWEEN FRIENDS. 








Aldine Poets, Vol. XVII. Poems of Milton, 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. circ. 300. London, 1832. 
Pickering. 

Tuts beautiful edition has now commenced 

the works of our only English epic poet; and 

we need not add that the volumes devoted to 

Milton will be the most valuable among the 

collection. Nothing very new can now be eli- 

cited in a life of Milton; but the greatest care 
has been bestowed by Mr. Mitford in com- 
paring and collecting his authorities; and his 
memoir has been compiled in a strict spirit of 





at the time, the sale of his great work was 
better than could have been expected. 

** He sold his copy to Samuel Simmons, 
April 27, 1667, for an immediate payment of 
five pounds, with a stipulation to receive five 
}pounds more when thirteen hundred of the 
| first edition should be sold: again five pounds 
| after the sale of the same number of the second 
edition, and another five pounds after the same 
sale of the third. None of the three editions 
were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. The first edition was of the poem in 





antiquarian research. Much pains has been|ten books, in small quarto, which were adver- 
bestowed on the question of the sale of the’ tised, plainly and neatly bound, at the price of 
‘¢ Paradise Lost.” That Milton certainly met| three shillings. The titles were varied, in 
not with that present and high reward, that) order to circulate the edition in 1667, 1668, 


would appear that single pages were cancelled 
and reprinted. The sale gave him in two 
years a right to his second payment ; for which 
the receipt was signed April 26, 1669. The 
second edition was not given till 1674, and was 
printed in small octavo; and the number of 
books was increased to twelve, by a division of 
the seventh and twelfth, with the introduction 
of a few connecting lines. He did not live to 
receive the payment stipulated for this impres- 
sion. The third edition was published in 1678, 
and his widow agreed with Simmons the prin- 
ter to receive eight pounds as her right, and 
gave him a general release, dated April 29, 
1681. Simmons covenanted to transfer the 
right for twenty-five pounds to Brabazen Ayl- 


great and instant popularity, which should have 
heralded his glorious futurity, is what no one 
can deny ; still, considering the complete down- 
fal of his party, and the state of literature 


| 1669. Of these there were no less than five. 
An advertisement and the arguments of the 
books were omitted in some copies, and inserted 
in others: and, from variations in the text, it 


mer, a bookseller, and Aylmer sold to Jacob 
Tonson half of it, August 17, 1683; and the 
other half, March 24, 1690, at a price consider- 
ably advanced.” 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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A very beautiful and just piece of criticism 
winds up the memoir. 

“In Milton was united, for the first and 
perhaps for the last time, the imagination of 
the poet and the belief of the puritan—of mate- 
rials so opposite was his exalted character com- 
posed; yet both were perhaps equally neces- 
sary for the erection of the costly fabric of his 
fame. Had he not been a poet, he would not 
have been distinguished above other men of 
like persuasion with himself; men of vigorous 
minds and unquestioned integrity, the Vanes, 
the Sydneys, the Fleetwoods, of the age. As 
a scholar, perhaps he would have still stood 
eminently distinguished and alone; but Har- 
rington excelled him in political wisdom, and 
Hall and other prelates in theological learning. 
Had he not been imbued with the austere feel- 
ings, the solemn and severe religion of the 
puritans, we should indeed still have possessed 
from his genius creations of surpassing beauty ; 
but they would have been altogether of a differ- 
ent kind. We should have had the enchant- 
ments of Comus, the sounds of revelry, and 
Circe’s cup; but we should have wanted the 
songs of a higher mood, the voice of woe, the 
sorrows and the pride of the Hebrew captive. 
We should not have been carried back, as it 
were by vision, into the dark and austere learn- 
ing of the Sanhedrim, and had the teraphim, 
and the ephod, pall and mitre, and ‘ the old 
flamen’s vestry,’ brought before our eyes. We 
should still have possessed the noblest epic of 
modern days; but its argument would not have 
been the talk of angels, the sullen despair, or 
the haughty resolves of rebellious spirits, the 
contrition of fallen man, or the decrees of eter- 
nal wisdom. We should have had tales of chi- 
valrous emprise, ‘ of gentle knights that pricked 
along the plain,’ the cruelty of inexorable 
beauty, and the achievements of unconquerable 
love. Its scenes would not have been laid in 
the bowers of paradise, or by the * thunderous 
throne’ of heaven, nor where the wings of the 
cherubim fan the merey-seat; but amid royal 
halls, in the palaces of magicians, and islands 
of enchantment. Instead of the serpent, with 
hairy mane, and eye of carbuncle, gliding among 
the myrtle thickets of Eden, we should have 
jousts and tournaments, the streaming of gon- 
falons, the glitter of dancing plumes, the wail- 
ing of barbaric trumpets, and the sound of 
silver clarions: battles fiercer than that of 
Fontarabia, and fields more gorgeous than that 
of the Cloth of Gold. What crowds of pil- 
grims and of palmers should we not have beheld 
journeying to and fro with shell and staff of 
ivory, filling the port of Joppa with their gal- 
leys? What youthful warriors, the flowers of 
British chivalry, should we not have seen ca- 
parisoned, and in quest of the holy Sangreal ? 
The world of reality and the world of vision 
would have been equally exhausted to supply 
the materials. The odours would have been 
wafted from the * weeping woods’ of Araby ; 
the dazzling mirrors would have been of solid 
diamond ; and the flowers would have been ama- 
ranths, from the land of fatry. Every warrior 
would have been clothed in pyropus and in 
adamant. We should have watched in battle, 
not the celestial sword of Michael, but the en- 
chanted Caliburn ; we should have had, not the 
sorrows of Eve, and the fall of Adam, but the 
loves of Angelica, or the exploits of Arthur.” 





Waverley Novels, Vol. XX XI. Quentin Dur- 


ward, Vol. J. Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker and Co. 
Tuts popular portion of Sir Walter’s romances 
is ushered in by a very pleasant introduc. 





tion, with less of anecdote than some of its pre- 
decessors, but containing some most admirable 
remarks on the decline of chivalry, and a no 
less admirable summary of the character of 
Louis XI. and its influence. We quote two of 
the notes. Cards, it is said, were invented for 
the amusement of Charles V. 

“ The alleged origin of the invention of 
cards, produced one of the shrewdest replies 
I have ever heard given in evidence. It was 
made by the late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
to a counsel of great eminence at the Scottish 
bar. The doctor’s testimony went to prove 
the insanity of the party whose mental capa- 
city was the point at issue. On a cross-in- 
terrogation, he admitted that the person in 
question played admirably at whist. ‘ And do 
you seriously say, doctor,’ said the learned 
counsel, ‘ that a person having a superior ca- 
pacity for a game so difficult, and which re- 
quires, in a pre-eminent degree, memory, judg- 
ment, and combination, can be at the same 
time deranged in his understand@g?”? ‘ I am 
no card-player,’ said the doctor, with great 
address, * but I have read in history that cards 
were invented for the amusement of an insane 
king.’ The consequences of this reply were 
decisive.” 

Speaking of the gipsies — 

“* Their first appearance in Europe took 
place in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when various bands of this singular people 
appeared in the different countries of Europe. 
They claimed an Egyptian descent, and their 
features attested that they were of Eastern 
origin. The account given by these singular 
people was, that it was appointed to them, as a 
penance, to travel for a certain number of 
years. This apology was probably selected as 
being most congenial to the superstitions of 
the countries which they visited. Their ap- 
pearance, however, and manners, strongly con- 
tradicted the allegation that they travelled! 
from any religious motive. Their dress and 
accoutrements were at once showy and squalid ; 
those who acted as captains and leaders of any 
horde, and such always appeared as their com- 
manders, were arrayed in dresses of the most 
showy colours, such as scarlet or light green ; 
were well mounted; assumed the title of dukes 
and counts, and affected considerable conse- 
quence. The rest of the tribe were most mi- 
serable in their diet and apparel, fed without 
hesitation on animals which had died of dis- 
ease, and were clad in filthy and scanty rags, 
which hardly sufficed for the ordinary purposes 
of common decency. Their complexion was 
positively Eastern, approaching to that of the 
Hindoos. Their manners were as depraved as 
their appearance was poor and beggarly. The 
men were in general thieves, and the women 
of the most abandoned character. The few 
arts which they studied with success were of a 
slight and idle, though ingenious description. 
They practised working in iron, but never 
upon any great scale. Many were good sports- 
men, good musicians, and masters, in a word, 
of all those trivial arts, the practice of which is 
little better than mere idleness. But their 
ingenuity never ascended into industry. Two 
or three other peculiarities seem to have dis- 
tinguished them in all countries. Their pre- 
tensions to read fortunes, by palmistry and by 
astrology, acquired them sometimes respect, 
but oftener drew them under suspicion as 
sorcerers ; and lastly, the universal accusation 
that they augmented their horde by stealing 
children, subjected them to doubt and exe- 
cration. From this it happened, that the pre- 
tension set up by these wanderers, of being 





pilgrims in the act of penance, although it was 
at first admitted, and in many instances ob. 
tained them protection from the governments 
of the countries through which they travelled, 
was afterwards totally disbelieved, and they 
were considered as incorrigible rogues and 
vagrants; they incurred almost every where 
sentence of banishment, and, where suffered 
to remain, were rather objects of persecution 
than of protection from the law. There is a 
curious and accurate account of their arrival 
in France, in the Journal of a Doctor of The- 
ology, which is preserved and published by the 
learned Pasquier. The following is an ex- 
tract: —* On August 27th, 1427, came to 
Paris twelve penitents, penanciers, (penance 
doers,) as they called themselves, viz. a duke, 
an earl, and ten men, all on horseback, and 
calling themselves good Christians. They 
were of Lower Egypt, and gave out that, not 
long before, the Christians had subdued their 
country, and obliged them to embrace Chris- 
tianity on pain of being put to death. Those 
who were baptized were great lords in their 
own country, and had a king and queen there. 
Soon after their conversion, the Saracens over 
ran the country, and obliged them to renounce 
Christianity. When the Emperor of Ger. 
many, the King of Poland, and other Chris- 
tian princes, heard of this, they fell upon 
them, and obliged the whole of them, both 
great and small, to quit the country, and go to 
the pope at Rome, who enjoined them seven 
years’ penance to wander over the world, with- 
out lying in a bed. They had been wandering 
five years when they came to Paris first; the 
principal people, and soon after the common. 
alty, about 100 or 120, reduced (according to 
their own account) from 1000 to 200, when 
they went from home, the rest being dead, 
with their king and queen. They were lodged 
by the police at some distance from the city, at 


‘Chapel St. Denis. Nearly all of.them had their 


ears bored, and wore two silver rings in each, 
which they said were esteémed ornaments in 
their country. The men were black, their hair 
curled; the women remarkably black, their 
only clothes a large old duffle garment, tied 
over the shoulders with a cloth or cord, and 
under it a miserable rocket. In short, they 
were the most pocr miserable creatures that 
had ever been seen in France; and, notwith. 
stariding their poverty, there were among them 
women who, by looking into people’s hands, 
told their fortunes, and what was worse, they 
picked people’s pockets of their money, and got 
it into their own, by telling these things through 
airy magic, et cetera.’ Notwithstanding the 
ingenious account of themselves rendered by 
these gipsies, the Bishop of Paris ordered a 
friar, called Le Petit Jacobin, to preach a 
sermon, excommunicating all the men and 
women who had had recourse to these Bohe- 
mians on the subject of the future, and shewn 
their hands for that purpose. They departed 
from Paris for Pontoise in the month of Sep. 
tember. Pasquier remarks upon this singular 
journal, that however the story of a penance 
savours of a trick, these people wandered up 
and down France, under the eye, and with the 
knowledge, of the magistrates, for more than 4 
hundred years; and it was not till 1561, that a 
sentence of banishment was passed against theni 
in that kingdom. The arrival of the Egyptians 
(as these singular people were called) in various 
parts of Europe, corresponds with the period in 
which Timur or Tamerlane invaded Hindostan, 
affording its natives the choice between the 
Koran and death. There can be little doubt 
that these wanderers consisted originally of the 
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Hindostanee tribes, who, displaced, and flying 
from the sabres of the Mahommedans, under- 
took this species of wandering life, without 
well knowing whither they were going. It is 
natural to suppose the band, as it now exists, is 
much mingled with Europeans, but most of 
these have been brought up from childhood 
among them, and learned all their practices. 
It is strong evidence of this, that when they 
are in closest contact with the ordinary peasants 
around them, they still keep their language a 
mystery. There is little doubt, however, that 
it is a dialect of the Hindostanee, from the 
specimens produced by Grellman, Hoyland, and 
others, who have written on the subject. But 
the author has, besides their authority, per- 
sonal occasion to know, that an individual, out 
of mere curiosity, and availing himself with 
patience and assiduity of such opportunities as 
offered, has made himself capable of conversing 
with any gipsy whom he meets ; or can, like the 
royal Hal, drink with any tinker in his own 
language. The astonishment excited among 
these vagrants on finding a stranger participant 
of their mystery, occasions very ludicrous scenes. 
It is to be hoped this gentleman will publish 
the knowledge he possesses on so singular a 
topic. There are prudential reasons for post- 
poning this disclosure at present ; for although 
much more reconciled to society since they have 
been less the objects of legal persecution, the 
gipsies are still a ferocious and vindictive people. 

ut notwithstanding this is certainly the case, 
I cannot but add, from my own observation of 
nearly fifty years, that the manners of these 
vagrant tribes are much ameliorated ; — that I 


have known individuals amongst them who 
have united themselves to civilised society, and 
maintain respectable characters;—and that 
great alteration has been wrought in their clean- 
i 


ness and general mode of life.” 

A very spirited group, Durward’s meeting 
with the king, by Bonington, is the frontis- 
piece. “The vignette is pretty ; but the attitude 
of Jacqueline has somewhat both of affectation 
and constraint. 








-Vewton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. 

By the Author of the ‘ King’s Own.” 

3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. Colburn and 

Bentley. 

We know few writers of the present day 
who have more reality in their sketching than 
Captain Marryatt—both vigorous and original, 
he gives at once life and interest to his scenes ; 
few writers, either, have made greater improve- 
ment since their first appearance than he has; 
and we do not hesitate to give the preference to 
Newton Forster, in comparison with any of his 
works. Perhaps the opening of the King’s 
Own, with its terrible appeal to the deepest 
sympathy of our nature, is Captain Marryatt’s 
finest effort ; but as a whole, we think, both for 
pen and sustained interest, Newton Forster 
must have the preference. 

It came to us so late in the week that we can 
only give one illustrative extract. The hero has, 
by the malignity of the commander of a trading 
brig, been left on board in a sinking vessel. 

‘** We must now relate what had occurred on 
deck during the struggle of Newton to escape 
from his prison. At one o'clock, Jackson had 
calculated that in an hour, or less, the brig 
would strike on the reef. He took the helm 
from the man who was steering, and told him 
that he might go below. Previous to this, he 
had been silently occupied in coiling the hawser 
before the door of Newton’s cabin, it being his 
intention to desert the brig, with the seamen, 
in the long-boat, and leave Newton to perish. 


When the brig dashed upon the reef, which she 
did with great violence, and the crew hurried 
upon deck, Jackson, who was calm, immedi- 
ately proceeded to give the orders which he had 
already arranged in his mind ; and the coolness 
with which they were given quieted the alarm 
of the seamen, and allowed them time to recall 
their scattered senses. This, however, proved 
unfortunate for Jackson. Had they all hur- 
ried in the boat at once, and shoved off, he 
would in all probability have been permitted to 
go with them, and Newton, in the hurry of 
their self-preservation, would have been for- 
gotten; but his cool behaviour restored their 
confidence, and, unhappily for him, gave the 
seamen time to reflect. Every one was in the 
boat; for Jackson had quietly prepared and 
put into her what he considered requisite, 
when one of thé men called out for Newton. 
*‘ D—n Newton now!—save your own lives, 
my lads. Quick in the boat, all of you.’ ‘ Not 
without Mr. Newton!’ cried the men, unan!- 
mously. ‘ Jump down, Tom Williams, and see 
where he is; he must sleep devilish sound.’ 
The sailor sprung down the companion hatch, 
where he found the hawser coiled against the 
door, and heard Newton struggling inside. It 
was enough. He hastened on deck and told 
his companions; adding, that ‘ it would take 
half an hour to get the poor fellow out, and 
that’s longer than we dare stay, for in ten 
minutes the brig will be to pieces.’ ‘ It is you, 
you murdering rascal, who did it!’ cried the 
man to Jackson. ‘I'll tell you what, my lads, 
if poor Mr. Newton is to die, let this scoundrel 
keep him company.’ A general shout pro- 
claimed the acquiescence of the other seamen 
in this act of retributive justice. Jackson, 
with a loud oath, attempted to spring into the 
boat, but was repelled by the seamen: again 
he made the attempt with dreadful impre- 
cations. He was on the plane-sheer of the 
brig, ahd aboqut to make a spring, when a 
blow from a handspike (the same handspike 
with which he had murdered the unfortunate 
seaman) struck him senseless, and he fell back 
into the lee-scuppers. The boat then shoved 
off, and had not gained more than two cables’ 
lengths from the vessel, when Newton effected 
his escape and ran on deck. The brig had now 
beat up so high on the reef, that she remained 
firmly fixed upon it; and the tide having 
ebbed considerably, she was less exposed to 
the beating of the waves. The sun was also 
about to make his appearance, and it was 
broad daylight when Jackson first came to his 
recollection. His brain whirled, his ideas were 
confused, and he had but a faint reminiscence 
of what had occurred. He felt that the water 
washed his feet, and with a sort of instinct 
he rose and staggered up to windward. In 
so doing, without perceiving him, he stumbled 
over the body of Newton, who also was roused 
up by the shock. A few moments passed be- 
fore either could regain his scattered senses ; 
and, at the same time, both sitting up on the 
deck, at about a yard distant, they discovered 
and recognised each other. Newton was the 
more collected of the two, four Jackson’s in- 
sensibility had been occasioned by bodily—his 
by mental concussion. The effect of the blow 
was still felt by Jackson; and although re- 
covered from the stupor, a dull, heavy sensa- 
tion affected his eyesight, and confused his 
ideas. The sight of Newton went far to re- 
cover Jackson, who started up as if to grapple 
with the object of his hatred. Newton was on 
his legs at the same moment, and retreating, 
seized upon the handspike which lay on the 





deck, close to where Jackson had been struck 





down, and placed himself in an attitude of 
defence. Not a word was exchanged between 
them. They remained a few seconds in this 
position, when Jackson, whose brain was again 
affected by the violence of his feelings, drop. 
ped down upon the deck in a renewed state 
of insensibility. Newton had now time to 
look about him, and the prospect was any 
thing but cheering. It was almost low 
water, and in every direction he perceived 
reefs of coral rock, and large banks of sand, 
with deep channels between them, through 
which the tide flowed rapidly. The reef upon 
which the brig had béen grounded was of 
sharp coral; and, in the deeper parts, the 
trees could be discerned, extending a sub- 
marine forest of boughs: but it was evident 
that the reef upon which the vessel lay was, 
as well as most of the others, covered at high 
water. As a means of escape, a small boat was 
still hanging over the stern, which Newton was 
able to manage either with her sails or her oars, 
as might be required. As there was no time to 
be lost, and the only chance of escape remained 
with the boat, Newton commenced his arrange- 
ments. The masts and sails were found, and 
the latter bent ; —a keg was filled with water, 
—a compass taken out of the binnacle,—a 
few pieces of beef, and some bread collected 
in a bag, and thrown in. He also procured 
some bottles of wine and cider from the cabin : 
these he stowed away carefully in the little 
locker, which was fitted under the stern-sheets 
of the boat. In an hour every thing was ready ; 
and, throwing into her some pieces of spare rope, 
and a small grapnel to anchor with, there being 
still sufficient water alongside to float her, 
Newton gradually lowered one tackle and then 
another, until the boat was safe in the water. 
He then hauled her up alongside, made her fast 
by the painter, and stepped her mast. All was 
now ready ; — but to leave Jackson to be washed 
away bythe returning tide, when the brig would 
unquestionably ‘go to pieces ?— Newton could 
not doit. True, he had sought his life, and 
still displayed the most inveterate rancour to- 
wards him ; and Newton felt convinced that no 
future opportunity would occur that his enemy 
would not profit by to insure his destruction. 
Yet, to leave him—a murderer !—with all his 
sins upon his soul, to be launched so unprepared 
into the presence of an offended Creator !—It 
was impossible — it was contrary to his nature 
and to the religion which he professed. How 
could he hope for the Divine assistance in his 
perilous undertaking, when he embarked on it, 
regardless of the precept to forgive his enemy ? 
Newton ascended to that part of the deck where 
Jackson laid, and roused him. Jackson awoke 
as from a deep sleep, and then stared at Newton, 
who, as a precaution, held the handspike in his 
hand. ‘ Mr. Jackson,’ said Newton, ‘ I have 
roused you to let you know that the boat is 
now ready, and that I am going to shove off. 
Jackson, who recollected the scene of the pre- 
vious night, and perceived Newton standing 
over him with the handspike, appeared wholly 
unnerved. In point of muscular power, Newton 
was his superior, independent of the weapon in 
his possession. ‘ Not without me! not without 
me !’ cried Jackson, raising himself on his knees. 
‘ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Newton, do not leave 
me to this horrid death!’ ‘ You would have 
left me to one even more dreadful,’ replied 
Newton. ‘I beg your pardon !—Pardon me, 
Mr. Newton, I was drunk at the time—indeed 
I was. I don’t know what I do when I’m in 
liquor. Don’t leave me! I'll obey your orders, 
and doany thing youwish! I'll wait upon you 
as your servant !—I will indeed, Mr. Newton + 
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‘I neither ask that you will obey my orders, 
nor wait upon me,’ replied Newton. ‘ All I 
request is, that you will lay aside your wanton 
animosity, and exert yourself to save your life. 
For what you have already attempted against 
me, may God forgive you, as I do! For 
what you may hereafter attempt, you will find 
me prepared. Now follow me into the boat.’ 
Without farther exchange of words, Newton, 
followed by Jackson, went into the boat and 
shoved off. The weather was moderate and the 
wind light. There were two islets which New- 
ton had marked, which apparently were not 
covered at high water, one about ten miles dis- 
tant, in the supposed direction of the land, for 
Newton had shrewdly guessed the locality of 
the reef; and the other about two miles from 
the first, farther out, with trees growing to the 
water’s edge. To this latter Newton proposed 
pulling, and waiting there until the next morn-| 
ing. When they were both in the boat, New- | 
ton, finding that the wind was contrary, un-| 
shipped the mast, and taking the foremost oar, | 
that Jackson might not sit behind him, desired 
him to take the other. The tide, which was | 
now flood, and swept out to the southward, ob. | 
liged them to pull at an angle to reach their 
intended destination. It was not until sunset 
that, with great exertion, they fetched the 
island nearest to the land, not the one that was 
covered with trees, as they had intended. As 
soon as the boat was secured, exhausted with 
fatigue they both threw themselves down on 
the sand, where they remained for some time. 
Having recovered a little, Newton procured 
from the boat some of the supplies which they 
required, and after satisfying their hunger in 
silence, they both lay down to repose. Newton, 
who was still afraid of Jackson’s diabolical en- 
mity, which his silence implied to be again at 
work, closed his eyes, and pretended for some 
time to be asleep. As soon as it was dark he 
rose, and first listening to the breathing of his 
comrade, who appeared to be in a sound. slum- 
ber, he walked away from him about one hun- 
dred yards, so that it would be difficult to find 
him ; he placed the handspike under his head | 
for a piliow, and, worn out with mental and 
bodily fatigue, was soon in a state of oblivion. 
His sleep, although profound for three or four 
hours, was subsequently restless. The mind, | 
when agitated, watches for the body, and wakes | 
it at the time it should be on the alert. New-| 
ton woke up; it was not yet daylight, and all 
was hushed. He turned round, intending to 
get up immediately ; yet, yielding to the im- 
pulse of wearied nature, he again slumbered. 
Once he thought that he heard a footstep, 
roused himself, and listened ; but all was quiet | 
and still, except the light wave rippling on the | 
sand. Again he was roused by a sort of grating | 
noise ; he listened, and all was quiet. A third | 
time he was roused by a sound like the flapping | 
of a sail: he listened—he was sure of it, and | 
he sprung upon his feet. It was dawn of day, 
and as he turned his eyes towards the beach, 
he perceived to his horror that the boat was 
indeed under sail, Jackson, who was in it, then 
just hauling aft the main-sheet, and steering 
away from the island. Newton ran to the 
beach, plunged into the sea, and attempted to 
Tegain the boat; but he was soon out of his 
depth, and the boat running away fast through 
the water. He shouted to Jackson, as a last 
attempt. The scoundrel waved his hand in 
Ironical adieu, and continued his course. 
‘ Treacherous villain!’ mentally exclaimed 
Newton, as his eyes followed the boat: ‘was 
it for this that I preserved your life in return 
for your attempts on mine? Here, then, must 











I die of starvation !—God’s will be done !’ ex. 
claimed he aloud, as he sat down on the beach, 
and covered his face with his hands.” 

In conclusion, we have only to remark, that 
Captain Marryatt’s real-life scenes are very 
forcible ; that they display much good feeling, 
though (even still) somewhat wanting in good 
taste ; and that his chief fault is in his pseudo 
humour, which too often runs into extravagance, 
or degenerates into coarseness: but take him all 
in all, with his faults and his merits, he is one 
of the most original, striking, and powerful 
authors of the day. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes. 
(Second Notice.) 


FERTILE as the last ten years have been in 
memoir-writers, the product of the last cen- 
tury is yet unexhausted. The truth is, it is 
scarcely possible to exhaust the records of a 
period so abounding with great men, so crowd- 
ed with extraordinary events. To compile a 
history of Napoleon would require talents 
almost equal to his own; but, in the mean- 
time, every possible material is being sup- 
plied, and every facility is being afforded, for 
trying truth by that best test, — comparison. 
Written with all the liveliness of a clever wo- 
man, and with all the advantages of pear obser- 
vation, these memoirs of the Duchess d’A brantes 
combine great interest and entertainment. She 
has evidently her prejudices, and we doubt her 
being always an irrefragable authority; not 
so much, we readily admit, from intentional 
falsehood, as from that self-deception to which 
all are more or less liable. One prominent 
error the authors, like the narrators, of events 
generally commit, — they pre-suppose motives, 
and then deduce their consequences, and for- 
get how much an action is changed by the 
colour given it by ourselves. Madame Junot 
had unusual opportunities for studying Napo. 
leon: her mother was the intimate friend of his 
mother ; as a young man, he was continually 
at their house; and she afterwards was wife to 
one of his favourite generals. We doubt, how- 
ever, very much whether the envy attendant 
on such a position did not marvellously obscure 
the judgment: none of Napoleon’s earlier 
friends seem ever to have forgiven his success. 
The opening scenes in the future emperor’s life 
are of extreme interest: we quote one or two 
instances. 

“© ¢T believe,’ said Albert one day to my 
mother, ‘that the poor young man feels keenly 
his dependent situation.’ ‘ But,’ exclaimed 
my mother, ‘ his situation is not dependent ; 
and I trust you have not made him feel that 
he is not quite at home while he stays here.’ 
‘ Albert is not wrong in this matter,’ said my 
father, who happened to be present. * Napo- 
leon suffers on account of his pride; but it is a 
pride not to be censured. He knows you; he 
knows, too, that your family and his are in 
Corsica equal with regard to fortune. He is 
the son of Letitia Bonaparte, and Albert is 
yours—I believe that you are even related ; 
now he cannot easily reconcile all this with the 
immense difference in the education he receives 
as a boursier in the military school, separated 
from his family, and deprived of those atten- 
tions which he sees lavishingly bestowed upon 
our children.’ ‘ But you are describing envy, 
not pride,’ replied my mother. ‘ No, there is 
a great difference between envy and the feel- 
ings by which this young man is disturbed ; 
and I fancy I know the human heart well 
enough to understand the workings of his. 
He suffers, and perhaps more keenly in our 











or amen 
house than elsewhere. You are warm-hearted, 
but you cannot comprehend how misplaced 
kindness may sometimes fail to effect a cure. 
When you wished to make use of the credit of 
M. de Falgueyretes to obtain leave of absence 
for Napoleon for more than a day or two, 
I told you you were doing wrong. You would 
not listen to me. The warmth of your friend- 
ship for the mother has caused you to place the 
son in a continually painful situation ; for pain- 
ful it must be, since the reflection will recur to 
him: Why is not my family situated like this ?’ 
‘ Absurd !’ cried my mother: ‘ to reason thus 
would be both foolish and wicked in him.’ 
* He would be neither more foolish nor wicked 
than the rest of the world. It is but feeling 
like a man. What is the reason he has been 
in a constant state of ill humour since his 
arrival here? Why does he so loudly declaim 
inst the indecent luxury (to use his own 
words) of all his comrades? Why? but be- 
cause he is every moment making a comparison 
between their situation and his own! He 
thinks it ridiculous that these young men 
should keep servants when he has none. He 
finds fault with two courses at dinner, because 
when they have their pic-nics he is unable to 
contribute his share. The other day I was told 
by Durmarsay, the father of one of his comrades, 
that it was in agitation to give one of the mas- 
ters a déjetiné, and that each scholar would be 
expected to contribute a sum, certainly too large 
for such boys. Napoleon’s reprehension is so 
far just. Well! I saw him this morning, and 
found him more than usually gloomy. I guessed 
the reason, and broke the ice at once by offering 
him the small sum he wanted for the occasion. 
He coloured deeply, but presently his counte- 
nance resumed its usual pale yellow hue. He 
refused my offer.’ ‘ That was because you did 
not make it with. sufficient delicacy,’ cried my 
mother : ‘you men aré always such bunglers.’ 
‘When I saw the young man so unhappy,’ 
continued my father, without being disconcerted 
by my mother’s warmth of manner, to which 
he was accustomed, ‘ I invénted an untruth, 
which Heaven will doubtless pardon. I told 
him that before his father expired in our arms 
at Montpelier, he gave me a small sum, 
to be applied to the wants of his son in cases 
of emergency. Napoleon looked at me stead- 
fastly, with so scrutinising a gaze that he 
almost intimidated me. ‘Since this money 
comes from my father, sir,’ said he, ‘ I accept 
it; but had it been a loan, I could not have 
received it. My mother has already too many 
burdens, and I must not increase them by 
expenses beyond my means, particularly when 
they are imposed upon me by the stupid folly 
of my comrades.’” 

The influence of that prejudice which seems 
to run through these memoirs is strongly mark- 
ed here: no allowance is made for the pride of 
a high spirit shrinking from obligation; no 
suspicion entertained that ‘* l’aimable Albert,” 
who, as we are afterwards informed, “ painted 
like Vernet, whose pupil he wass—who played 
on the harp much better than Krumpholiz, his 
master—and who miade verses like an angel,” 
might, nevertheless, not be the most suitable 
companion to a mind like Buonaparte’s, who 
would value energies more than accomplish- 
ments ; —and, what strikes us still more, not 
the slightest appreciation of the good and high 
feeling which shunned an encroachment on his 
mother’s necessities. 

Marianne Buonaparte at Saint-Cyr. 

*¢ One day my mother and some other mems 
bers of my family went on a visit to Saint-Cyr, 


and Bonaparte accompanied them. Marianne 
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came into the parlour very melancholy, and at 
the first word that was addressed to her she 
burst into tears. My mother embraced her, 
and endeavoured to console her. It was some 
time before Marianne would tell the cause of 
her distress. At length my mother learned 
that one of the young ladies (Mademoiselle de 
Montluc) was to leave the school in a week, 
and that the pupils of her class intended giving 
her a little entertainment on her departure. 
Every one had contributed, but Marianne 
could not give any thing because her allowance 
of money was nearly exhausted —she had only 
six francs remaining. ‘ If I give the six francs,’ 
said she, ‘I shall have nothing left, and I shall 
not receive my allowance for six weeks to come: 
besides, six francs are not enough.’ Napoleon’s 
first movement, as my mother told me when 
she related this anecdote, was to put his hand 
into his pocket. However, a moment’s reflec- 
tion assured him that he should find nothing 
there; and he checked himself, coloured slight- 
ly, and stamped his foot. My mother could not 
refrain from laughing when she thought of the 
singular resemblance between the luncheon of 
Saint-Cyr and the breakfast of the military 
school at Paris; and she mentioned this in 
Greek to my uncle. The coincidence was easily 
explained ; both the brother and sister were 
boursiers (free pupils) in the schools, at which 
there were, at the same time, the children of 
many noble and wealthy families. Now, the 
Bonaparte family were poor; this fact was 
openly acknowledged by M. Bonaparte, the 
father, when he wrote to the minister of war 
for the purpose of getting Lucien placed at 
Brienne. A great deal of discussion has been 
started on the question of the wealth or poverty 
of the Bonaparte family. The reproaches which 
have been founded on their supposed poverty 
are too contemptible for notice; and in my 
opinion it matters little what were the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the family before they 
entered upon that tareer of greatriess which 
the genius and fortune of Napoleon opened to 
them. But we will return to Marianne. My 
mother asked her what money she wanted ; 
the sum was small,—ten or twelve francs. 
My mother gave her the money, and her 
distress was ended. When they got into the 
carriage, Napoleon, who had restrained his 
feelings in the presence of his sister, vented 
violent invectives against the detestable system 
of such establishments as the Saint-Cyr and the 
military schools. It was evident that he deeply 
felt the humiliation of his sister. My uncle, 
who was of a hasty temper, soon got out of 
patience at the bitterness with which he ex- 
pressed himself, and made some observations 
which were not very agreeable to him. Napo- 
leon was silent immediately; for at that time 
young people were educated in the observance 
of great respect to those who were older than 
themselves ; but his heart was full: he soon 
brought back the conversation to the same 
subject ; and at length his language became so 
violent, that my uncle exclaimed, ‘ Silence! it 
ill becomes you, who are educated by the king’s 
bounty, to speak as youdo.’ Ihave often heard 
my mother say that she thought Napoleon would 
have been stifled with rage. He was pale and 
red in the space of amoment. ‘I am not edu- 
cated at the king’s expense,’ said he; ‘ but at 
the expense of the state.’ ‘ A fine distinction, 
truly!’ returned my uncle. ‘ Is not the king 
the state? I will not suffer you to speak thus 
disrespectfully of your benefactor in my pre- 
sence.’ I will say nothing that may be dis- 
pleasing to you, sir,’ replied the young man ; 
* only give me leave to add, that of I were the 





sovereign, and had power to alter these regula- 
tions, I would change them, so that they should 
be for the advantage of all.’” 

We proceed to a noble act of his. Through 
the intrigues of Salicetti, he had been arrested, 
and his name struck off the list of generals: 
how he felt this, one single phrase of his own 
will best express. 

‘¢ Bonaparte had in general a bad delivery ; 
I mean to say, he was not eloquent in his man- 
ner of expressing himself. His concise style 
took from his language that air of courtesy, or, 
at least, of elegance, which is indispensable to 
the most ordinary conversation. The fact is, 
he was only eloquent at moments when his 
heart expanded: then it was, as the fairy le. 
gends say, that pearls and rubies dropped from 
his mouth. The present was one of those oc- 
casions; and the unfortunate men who had 
just suffered, found in Bonaparte an admirable 
panegyrist. Far different was his language to- 
wards Salicetti, Fréron, and all those, who, he 
said, wanted to renew the reign of terror. 
The mention of these names led him to speak 
of himself, and of his blighted hopes, and his 
misfortunes. ‘ Yet I am only twenty-six 
years old,’ exclaimed he, striking his forehead 
—‘ only twenty-six.’ ” 

Salicetti is, in his turn, denounced. Madame 
de Permon gives him an asylum in her house, 
which, however, she denies when warned of the 
danger by Bonaparte, who seems convinced. 
They escape from Paris; and at the first stage 
the following letter is placed in Madame de 
Permon’s hands. 

***T never like to be thought a dupe. I 
should seem to be one in your eyes, if I did not 
tell you that I knew of Salicetti’s place of con- 
cealment more than twenty days ago. You 
may recollect, Madame Permon, what I said to 
you on the first Prairial. I was almost morally 
certain of the fact ; now I know it positively. 
You see, then, Salicetti, that I might have re- 
turned the ill‘you did.to me. In so doing, I 
should only have avenged myself; but you in- 
jured me, when I had never offended you. 
Which of us stands in the preferable point of 
view at this moment ? I might have taken my 
revenge; but I did not. Perhaps you will say 
that your benefactress was your safeguard. 
That consideration, I confess, was powerful. 
But alone, unarmed, and an outlaw, your life 
would have been sacred to me. Go, seek in 
peace an asylum where you may learn to cherish 
better sentiments for your country. On your 
name my mouth is closed. Repent, and appre- 
ciate my motives. Madame Permon, my best 
wishes are with you and your child. You are 
feeble and defenceless beings. May Providence 
and afriend’s prayers protect you! Be cautious, 
and do not stay in the large towns through 
which you may have to pass. Adieu!’” 

Napoleon’s contempt for the race of exqui- 
sites, or, as they were then called, “ incro- 
yables,” is continually expressed. 

‘*¢ He had just then received a letter from his 
mother, in which she observed, that the re- 
action would probably deluge the south of 
France in blood. ‘ It is those royalist musca- 
dins,’ said Napoleon, * who are making all this 
uproar. They would be very glad to glean after 
the battle of the patriots. What fools there are 
in that Convention! They are all worthless 
Frenchmen.’ The young men to whom Bona- 
parte alluded wore grey great-coats with black 
collars and green cravats. Their hair, instead 
of heing a la Titus, which was the prevailing 
fashion of the day, was powdered, plaited, and 
turned up with a comb, while on each side of 
the face hung two long curls called dogs’-ears 





(oreilles de chien). As these young men were 
— frequently attacked, they carried about 
with them large sticks, which were not always 
merely weapons of defence ; for the frays which 
arose in Paris at that time were often provoked 
by them.” 

Again: 

‘*¢ On Bonaparte’s return to Paris, after the 
misfortunes of which he accused Salicetti of 
being the cause, he was in very destitute cir- 
cumstances. His family, who were banished 
from Corsica, found an asylum at Marseilles ; 
and they could not now do for him what they 
would have done had they been in the country 
whence they derived their pecuniary resources. 
From time to time he received remittances of 
money, and I suspect they came from his ex- 
cellent brother Joseph, who had then recently 
married Mademoiselle Clary; but with all his 
economy, these supplies were insufficient. 
Bonaparte was, therefore, in absolute distress. 
Junot often used to speak of the six months 
they passed together in Paris at this time. 
When they took an evening stroll on the Bou- 
levard, which used to be the resort of young 
men mounted on fine horses, and displaying all 
the luxury which they were permitted to shew 
at that time, Bonaparte would declaim against 
fate, and express his contempt for the dandies 
with their whiskers and their oreilles de chien, 
who, as they rode past, were eulogising in 
ecstasy the manner in which Madame Scio sang 
Paole pafumée, paole panachée.* * And it is 


on such beings as these,’ he would say, ‘ that 

Fortune confers her favours: Grand Dieu! 

how contemptible is human nature!’ ”’ 
[To be continued. } 








A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife, in T'wo Parts; to which is 
added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws 
relating to Breach of Promise of Marriage, 
Seduction, and Abduction. By a Solicitor. 
8vo. pp. 240. London, 1831. Whittaker 
and Co. 

WE were rather unlucky in our first opening 

of this volume: expecting to find a grave dis- 

sertation on the topics mentioned in the title- 
page, we stumbled on the following paragraph 
apropos of the cause “ Foote v. Hayne.” 

‘* The excitement on this occasion was chiefly 
amongst the more respectable classes of society; 
and early in the morning a crowd began to 
assemble on the outside of the court. On the 
opening of the court the rush was tremendous, 
and the tumult such, that the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice directed, that if order could not be main- 
tained, a requisition for assistance should be 
despatched to the Secretary of State’s Office. 
There were present two noblemen and several 
other persons of rank.” 

In the next case cited at length—“ Rex v. 
Wakefield and others” —after saying, ‘‘ the two 
younger Wakefields were fashionably dressed,” 
which, we presume, lays down some useful 
axiom of law—we are then informed, that ‘* Miss 
Turner was called into the box, and her ap- 
pearance excited a great sensation in court. 
She was a pretty, genteel girl; and though she 
appeared to labour under considerable appre- 
hension at first, she recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and gave her evidence in a mild, but firm 
and collected manner, and with the greatest 
clearness. Mr. Wakefield sat directly opposite 
to her; but she kept her eyes fixed upon the 
jury-box, and scarcely moved them during the 
whole of her examination.” 





* «* This affected mode of dropping the r was common 
among the dandies of that time, or as they used to be 
called the incroyabies.” 
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We have not been accustomed to these en- 
livening details in the usual course of reading 
legal reports; and however much they may 
please the generality of trial-readers, as such 
trials are found reported in the newspapers, we 
must take the liberty to doubt their necessity 
or usefulness in a work professedly of legal 
instruction. The fact is, the whole book is of 
flimsy construction, giving little information to 
the legal student beyond the common-places of 
its subject: and the third division is even of 
slighter materials than the first two parts—the 
trials noticed above forming its chief contents. 
The investigation requires deeper thought, 
more intense study, and more attentive labour, 
than our solicitor has bestowed upon it. 





The Legal Examiner. 1831. Maxwell. 
A NEw periodical, under the above title, has 
made its appearance, to enlighten the rising 
lawyers of the present day. We have looked 
over the first three numbers, which contain no 
very deep learning or black-letter knowledge ; 
but their contents are of that description which 
students will do well to acquire and retain. 
The reports of cases seem to go very little 
beyond the newspapers—nor (as such publica- 
tions are now conducted) is this perhaps neces- 
sary in a work like the present; but the title 
promises something beyond this. The great 
objection in our minds to these brochures is, 
the desultory style of reading with which they 
imbue the students, who find no one subject 
on which to fix their attention, but pass too 
quickly 

** From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

The law requires in its votaries a deeper 
attention, and closer study, than these kinds of 
works afford; yet we must ever bestow some 
praise on any book which endeavours to make 
an abstruse science more pleasing and more 
facile to those who pursue it. Of such, is the 
Legal Examiner. 








May YoulikeIt. By Charles B. Tayler, M.A., 
author of “ Is this Religion?” and “ A 
Fireside Book.” Fifth Edition, corrected. 
2 vols. London, 1832. Tilt. 

Ir is now some years since we first gave that 

cordial praise which these charming little vo- 

lumes so well deserved. Full of the poetry of 
feeling, keenly alive to the beautiful in nature 
and life, imbued with the deep and true spirit 
of religion—May You like It amply merited 
the success its simple and touching pages have 
obtained. The present new edition, neatl 
printed and prettily bound, will be a delightful 
Christmas present to our young friends. 





A Popular Description of the Indigenous Plants 
of Lanarkshire, &c. By the Rev. W. Pa- 
trick. Edinburgh, 1831. D. Lizars, 

Tue aspect of the county of Lanark is varied 

and beautiful. A succession of forest, moor- 

land, and mountain scenery, it comprises part 
of the basin of the majestic Clyde with its 
waterfalls and wooded dells, moors and heaths 
with coal and iron works, extensive sheets of 
water crowded with fish and wild-fowl, and 
desolate ranges of mountains long remarkable 

for their mineral treasures. A Flora of such a 

county is among the most interesting, from its 

variety and from its characteristic peculiarities. 

Our author has premised with some useful de. 

tails on geological structure ; and we are happy 

to see that he embraces the conception of the 
age of the older rocks, which has been obtained 
from a careful study of the metalliferous de- 
posits of Leadhills and Wanlochhead. There 
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is much wanting to make this sketch perfect. 
The relative age of the sandstone has not yet 
been pointed out; we are ignorant of the date 
of elevation of the plutonic rocks; and there 
are unnoticed diluvial formations, which, in 
some cases, lie over the peat, and which are of 
considerable importance. This Flora does not 
include the cryptogamous plants ; and the whole 
amount of species is 604, of which 146 are 
monocotyledons, and 783 dicotyledons. The 
most striking feature in the vegetation of 
Lanarkshire is in the moors and peat-bogs. It 
was in this county that we first studied the 
nature of these extensive formations in northern 
climates, and the results of our researches will 
not be found irrelevant to the subject. The 
plants which prevailed most on the dry steep 
land, and where the moss is merely a thin in- 
crustation, were the Erica tetralix and cinerea, 
Calluna vulgaris, white fogs, yellow dry fogs 
(Hypnum squarosum, filicimum, and rutabulum), 
fox-foot, white bent, gouk bear (Polytrichum 
commune), with some tew grasses of a stunted 
growth. The plants that abound on bent moss 
are stool bent, white bent, club rush, sage 
grasses (Carices), blue mountain grass, tor- 
mental, with some of the coarse grasses in a 
dwarfish state. The principal plants that grow 
upon and contribute to the formation of flow 
moss are, marsh fog, gouk bear, drab-coloured 
fog, cotton heads (Eriophorum polystachion, 
vaginatum, and angustifolium). These plants 
are apparently introduced, and their growth 
supported, by a redundancy of moisture in a 
cold climate. The juices, consisting chiefly of 
tannin, acid extract, and bitter principle, (pro- 
bably gallic and suberic acids), give to the 
vegetable structure the power of resisting de- 
composition after life has terminated; and 
hence the formation of great bogs. The prin- 
ciple by which they become partly soluble, 
tinging the waters of the moorlands, is some- 
thing similar to the partial solubility given to 
coffee by roasting. There are some curious 
observations which we made on the mode of 
succession of these plants, so as to affect the 
gradual elevation of the bog ; and there are also 
a number of vagabond plants, lending beauty 
to these desolate tracts, which we have not 
space to describe. It is impossible to overcome 
the prejudices of education by critical severity, 
or we would ask the author, if determined to 
persevere in the artificial arrangement in his 
little work, whether it would not have been 
advisable to have printed a list of the species in 
their natural order, as an accompaniment ? 


y | Plants of the same families grow oftentimes in 


similar places, and a list of this kind is a picture 
of the vegetation of the district. Their geo- 
graphical distribution would be more easily un- 
derstood, and the terms of comparison contained 
in the numerical proportion of the different 
families would be at once obtained. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Pom- 
peii, Vol. I. pp. 323. London, C. Knight. 
WE cannot too highly express our admiration 
of this little volume, which is a model of per- 
fection in the class of works to which it belongs. 
The subject is most interesting, and twenty 
quartos might fail to treat it better, or give us 
a clearer idea of it, with all its classical allu- 
sions and connexion with elegant literature. 
Whoever the editor is, he has executed his task 
with great fidelity, displaying ample informa- 
tion and a well-cultivated mind. ‘I'o complete 
the extraordinary merit of this production, four 
plates on steel, and no fewer than a hundred 
and thirty-nine clever and characteristic wood- 

cuts, illustrate its delightful text. 





The Cabal: a Tale of the Reign of William the 
Fourth. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
J. Cochrane and Co. 

To publish a novel in éwo volumes bespeaks 
moderation ; and this is the great merit of the 
work before us. It is a political jumble, in 
which living characters are shewn up, but so 
mixed and confused in their traits, and in the 
events in which they are represented to figure, 
that it is impossible to individualise them, and 
the reader leaves off at the end, like the spec- 
tator of a phantasmagoria, where there is no- 
thing real, and only shadowy resemblances. 








Punch and Judy. Tlustrated by George Cruik- 
shank. London, Reid. 

Tue public may tire of patent theatres, of 

tragedies, of operas, of all other scenic enter- 

tainments; but who ever tired of Punch ? No 

one: and so here he is, all alive, from Cruik- 

shank, in a third edition ! 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
POLAND !! 
Tux following is literally and absolutely ori- 
ginal.—Ed. L. G. 

Str—You will forgive a fond father who sends you the 
effusion of his child, only eight years old! To Poland! 
animating subject! ‘There are faults, but consider the 
tender age of the youth. I send them as the not untalented 
boy wrote them, though I must in fairness say, I have 
altered a line or two, perhaps a little for the better; but 
the child’s age must be considered. 

Line 12 stood originally — 

«* The name of Poland o’er the world shall fly.” 

Line 14— 

*« Thy glorious name shall never, never fall.” 

And, last, line 21— 

«* For a dread plague, the chol’ra morbus called.” 

These are faults which an pong ay ame youth can hardly 
fail to escape from. Who can be perfect at so young an 
age? Should you insert the enclosed in your earliest, 
you will goad on in the ht career of glory an infant 
Campbell, who may ulti y reach the envied gaol of 
poetic distinction, and, at the same ‘time, gratify a fond 
father who has entirely educated him, AND MADE HIM 
WHAf HE Is, _I am, sir, 

Your admirer and old cuheceibet, = 

P.S.—I point out what I consider the superior passages 
by dots, thus * The be in line 10, I must own to be 
my correction—my son had written is. 

O Poland! thou art not yet overthrown 

By Russia vast (we may say overgrown) — 

Russia, whose GRASPING ARMS almost extend 

From Europe’s INFANT POINT to Asia’s end : 

No, Poland! yet thy doom is not arrived, 

Thy nation’s glory has till now survived ; 

Well hast thou fought; and still fight on and 
bleed, 

While all the world looks on the glorious deed. 

Fight to the last, till every Pole be dead, 

So shall thy fame more wide and far be spread ; 

And when the last of all the Poles shall die, 

The name of Poland still shall live on high ! 

And though the Russians Poland Russia call, 

Thy glorious name shall still survive o’er all. 

Is Warsaw lost? still Poland lives, and burns 

With glorious ardour, GREAT AND GRAND BY 
TuRNS! 

So fight! while yet another Pole remains, 

AND DIE, TO COVER Russia O'ER WITH 
STAINS. 

The pitying gods are careful of your cause, 

And seem to laud your efforts with applause 5 

For a dread plague (by mortals morlus called) 

The Russian army long ago appalled, 

And thinn’d their ranks, and mow’d them down 
like grass— 

(It now has got to Sunderland, alas !) 











* As these dots cannot conveniently be aguent in 
types, we have put the passages thus distinguished in the 
MS, in capitals. 
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What then should stop your efforts to be free? 

Fight on, and so you're surely so to be. 

Look to the Greeks, and to the days of old— 

IN WHAT THEY DID, YOUR STORY NOW IS 
TOLD; 

So now let Warsaw strenuously go on, 

AND SHE SHALL BE ANOTHER MaRraTHON. 


To Sarah Guppy, of Tarway House, Clifton, 
Bristol, widow, for her having found out and inven‘ a 
method of app! and afranging certain articles, parts 
or pieces of ca work, upholstery, and other articles 
commonly or frequently a) Sn to bedsteads and hang- 
ings, and also‘others not erto so applied. 27th Octo- 
ber—2 months. 

James Macdonald, of the University Club House, Pall 
Mall East, in the county of Middlesex, itleman, in 
consequence of 4 communication made to him by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad, for a certain improvement or 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LINNAAN SOCIETY, 
Mr. LamBeErt in the chair: — Mr. Brown’s 
observations on the organs and mode of fecunda- 
tion in orchidee and asclepiadee were con- 
cluded. Linneus, with many other botanists, 
and also Mr. Brown himself, from the pecu- 
liarities in the structure and relative position 
of the organs, considered the direct contact of 
the pollen masses and stigma as improbable; 
but from a series of observations instituted last 
spring on this family, the learned author has 
been induced to abandon his former opinion, 
and has now satisfied himself that the direct 
application of the pollen masses to the stigma 
is necessary to fecundation. In the asclepiadee, 
whose reproductive organs are analogous to 
those of orchidee, it would appear that the 
agency of insects is absolutely necessary to 
extract the pollen masses from the cases in 
which they are enclosed, before actual fecunda- 
tion can take place. 

At the meeting on Tuesday evening Mr. 
Lambert was again in the chair. A paper by 
John Blackwall, Esq. F.L.S. was read, — on 
the means by which certain animals ascend the 
vertical surfaces of highly-polished bodies. The 
writer here eombatted the idea of a vacuum 
being formed by the feet of such animals, and 
seemed to consider the secretion of a glutinous 
matter from these ome as favouring their 
ascent of smooth surfaces. There was also 
read at the same sitting, the fitst portion of a 


per by Mr. Ogilby, B.A., entitled, ‘“ General 
fivtory and enetbetion of matsupial animals, 
with original descriptions of those species which 
inhabit the contitient of Australia and its de- 
pendencies.”” To the interesting contents of 
this paper we shall hereafter return. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tut monthly meeting of this Society was held 
‘at Bruton Street on Thursday, Dec. 1; Mr. 
E. T. Bennet in the chair. There had been 
received during the last month at the museum 
13/. 98.3 at the garden 195/.; total 208/. 9s. 
Various presents had been received for the mu- 
seum and the menagerie; among the principal 
of which were four young ostriches, and a wild 
sow and pigs, presented by his Majesty; and a 
pair of ichneumons and a pair of Barbary mice, 
from Drummond Hay, Esq. H. M, consul at 
Tangier. A satisfactory statement was made 
of the funds of the Society; and it was an- 
nounced that no new buildi were under- 
taken. Mr. Cox moved for ‘the appointment 
of a committee to suggest to the council on the 
horticultural embellishment of the gardens ; 
which was agreed to, and a committee was 
afterwards appointed. Mr. Sergeant Andrews 
gave notice of a motion, “* that a certain part of 
the funds ef the Society be reserved to ac- 
cumulate for the formation of a museum.” 


NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.—Sealed, 1831. 
To Joshua Bates, of Bishopsgate Street, in the city of 
London, — in consequence of a communication 
made to him a certain xe? residing abroad, for 
an invention of certain improvements in machinery or 


apparatus for roving, twisting, or spinning cotton, silk, | } 
2 bstances. Sealed 


aan, woes fees 


mp en the construction of bridges made of iron 
or other materials, which improvement or improvements 
are gt ee to the construction of piers, rail-roads, 
roofs, other useful purposes. 3ist October—6 months. 

To George Minter, of Prince’s Street, Soho, in the 
county of Middlesex, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, for 
his having invented a fastening for dining-tables and 
other purposes. 9th November—2 months. 

To Thomas Brunton, of Park Square, Regent’s Park, 
in the county of Middlesex, ee his having found 
out or discovered a new application or adaptation of cer- 
tain spperntte for heating fluids or liquids, and generating 
stéam for various useful purposes. 15th November —6 
months. 

To Thomas Brunton, of Park Square, Regent’s Park, 
in the oqenty of Middlesex, Esq. and Thomas John Ful- 
ler, of the ial Road, Limeh in the county 
of Middlesex, civil engineer, for their having found out 
and invented an improvement or improvements on certain 
mechanical ore applicable to the raising of water, 
and other useful purposes. 15th November—6 months. 

To Arthur Howe Holdsworth, of Dartmouth, in the 
county of Devon, for his having invented improvements 
in the construction of rudders, and in the application of 
the same to certain descriptions of ships or vessels. 
November—6 months. 

To David Selden, of Liverpool, in the county palatine 
of Lancaster, merchant, in consequence of a communica- 
tion made to him a certain foreigner residing abroad, 
for an invention of an improved carding and slubbing 
engine for wool and other fibrous substances. 22d No- 
vember—6 months. 

Newton and Berry. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ox¥orD, Oct. 10th.—The first day of Michaelmas Term, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Taylor, Brasennose College, 
Master of Hereford School; Rev. R. Smith, St. John’s 
College; Rev. J. Slade, St. Alban Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts.—G. E. C. Walker, Merton College. 

Oct. 20th.—The following degrees were conferred ;— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. Phillimore, Student, Christ 
Church; Rev. W. F. Walker, Magdalen Hall. 

. Bachelors of Artars—Reve Ce Crawford, Magdalen Hall; 
E. A. Dayman, Fellow,.T. L. Tovey, Exeter College. 

Oct. 27th.— The folloWing degrees were confe — 

Doctor in Divinity.—S. Hinds, Queen’s College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—J. R. Kenyon, Fellow, All 
Soul’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—T.C. Parr, Grand Compoundet, G. 
Laire, C. R. Littledale, Student, Christ Church; Rev. 
E. Grimmett, Magdalen Hall; Rev. W. Harding, Uni- 
versity College; Rev. J. Hughes, Rev. J. Phelps, Scholar, 
Jesus College. 

Bachelor & Arts.—C. W. Orde, Grand Compounder, 
ay. ollege. 

Nov. 3d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. F. Cooper, Wadham College; 
Rev. J. C, Aldrich, Lincoln College; Rev. C. J. C. Bul- 
teel, Balliol College; Rev. J. Fry, St. Edmund Hall; 

» Norris, W. Pennefather, S. Everard, Balliol College; 
A. A, Franklyn, Exeter College; Hon. W. H. Spencer, 
Christ Church, 

Nov. 10th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—W. R. Courtenay, late Fellow 
of Ail Souls’ College, Grand Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. H. L. Gabell, Christ Church; 
J. W. Wall, Fellow, New College; Rev. J. T. Bennet, 
J. Pearson, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Sneyd, Christ Church, Hon. S. 
Herbert, Oriel College, Grand Compounders; Hon. G. C. 
Talbot, C. H. Barham, Hon. E. H. Grimston, Christ 
Church; H. Hogarth, G. Murray, T. C. Vaughan, Mag- 
dalen Hall; T. W. S, Grazebrook, E. H. Dymocke, 

. F. Lees, E. James, Brasennose College; J. Muckalt, 
H. Wells, Queen’s College; J. Hext, W. Hocker, J. W. 
Scott, Exeter College; C. G. Prideaux, W. Mallock, 
J. E. E. Wilmot, Balliol College; G. Cox, W. Fortescue, 
Fellows, New College; J. C. Powell, Trinity College; 
E. Holcombe, J. Jones, Jesus College; H. Aldham, 
H. S. Dyer, Worcester College; E. Rolles, J. Kingdon, 
F. Thomas, Pembroke College; A. Buller, Oriel College; 
F. J. Ellis, Merton College. 

Nov. 17th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—E. Bagnal, Magdalen Hall; T. D. 
Brown, J. C. Chaytor, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. Bunbury, Grand Compounder, 
Oriel College; J. H. Dewhurst, Worcester College; J. S. 
Dolby, C. H. Barling, Lincoln College; J. Brooke, 
B. Lowther, Exeter College; W. Wayet, Queen's College. 
Nov. 24th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Mackenzie, Pembroke Col- 

; Rev. H. J. B. Wither, Oriel Co! te 

Arts—I. G. Overton, E. O. Trevelyan, 





of 
Corpus Christi College; J. T. Mott, R. R. Dean, C 





Church; N. J. Merriman, Brasennose College; J. Sey. 
mer, St. Alban Hall; W. Borlase, Queen’s «dy 
Webster, J. F. D. Morris, Exeter College; J.P. Penson, 
Worcester College; J. Floyer, P. S. H. Payne, BE. H. 
Grove, R. P. Turner, H. B. W. Churton, Balliol College; 
F. Jones, E. V. Neale, J. M. Chanter, Oriel College ; 
J. B. Morgan, J. Osborne, Trinity College; J. Jones, 
Jesus College; J. Robertson, Pembroke College; E, 
Penny, A. P. Dunlap, Fellow, St. John’s College, 

Dec. Ist.—The following d were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—C. —— yO Grand Compounder, 
B nose College; Rev. T. Eades, Worcester College, 

helors of Arts.—Lord Ossulston, Christ Church ; Rev. 

J. L. Galton, Edmund Hall; F. Baugh, Exeter College; 
J. Liewellin, Jesus College. 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 10th.—The under-mentioned degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts —G. W. Craufurd, Fellow, King’s Col- 
lege’ H. L. Jones, Fellow, C. D. Ratcliffe, Magdalen 

Jollege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. E. Lord, S. J. Stowe, Trinity 
College; C. F. Childe, Emmanuel College; F. Skinner, 
Sidney College. 

Oct. 26th.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity. —Rev, E. Day, Sidney Sussex 
College, Compounder, Vicar of Billington, Yorkshire. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. J. Shaw, Trinity College; 
Rev. P. Gilpin, Christ’s College; J. Gattey, Sidney Sus- 
sex College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. L. Figgins, G. Watts, Queen's 
College; J. C. Symons, Corpus Christi College; H. Mat- 
thew, Sidney Sussex College. 

Nov. 5th.— The Seatonian Prize (for the best poem 
oh * David playing the harp before Saul”) has been 


9th | awarded to the Rev. T. E. Hankinson, M.A. of Corpus 


Christi College; and the successful poem is, in the opi- 
nion of the examiners, of such merit as to entitle its 
author to receive 1007. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay for the ensuing 
year is—‘* The intent and use of the gift of tongues in the 
Christian dispensation.” 

Nov. 16.—The om d were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —J. D. Walford, Trinity College; 
R. S. Ellis, St. Peter’s College; Rev. J. T. Campbell, 
Queen’s College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—E. F. Acton, Trinity Hall; 
P. Laurie, St. Peter’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Wood (Compounder), R. C. Ward, 
Trinity College; T. Wharton, St. John’s College; W. H. 
Bond, J. Hammond, Queen’s College; H. W. Askew, 
Emmanuel College. 

At a congregation held December Ist, Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Bart. D.C.L. of Christ Church, and M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, was admitted ad eundem of this Uni- 
versity. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —A. Pearson, J. Pearson, J. Wilson, 
Trinity golege G. Ware, St. Petet’s College; C. M. G. 
Jarvis, Pembroke College;'T. Nicholls, Trinity Hall; 
O. De Beauvoir Priaulx, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—T. M. Ready, Catharine Hall; 
Rev. T. Fardell, Queens’ College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—G,. Hutton, Trinity College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
His Royal Highness the President in the 
chair.—The address delivered by the Duke 
at the anniversary, an outline of which ap- 
peared in the last Number of the Literary Ga- 
zeite, was read. At its conclusion, Sir Astley 
Cooper introduced Mr. Coleman, Professor in 
the Veterinary College. In admitting Mr. 
Coleman, his Royal Highness warmly compli- 
mented him on the success which had attended 
his study and practice of that particular branch 
of physiology. The second section of Mr. Fa- 
raday’s papers on experiments in electricity was 
also read. It detailed a variety of experiments, 
with their results and the author’s deductions: 
these were, on the whole, confirmatory of M. 
Ampére’s theory. Three or four gentlemen 
were elected fellows. His Royal Highness 
stated, in the course of the evening, that 
though the Council was guided by the Society s 
statutes in the expulsion of certain gentlemen 
who had forfeited their rank as fellows by non- 
payment of their subsctiptions, the opinion of 
the Society’s law-officer would be had on the 
subject ; and it might appear, in the end, that 
they could be reinstated. Some very eminent 
persons are amongst the excluded. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hattam in the chair. Mr. Hallam ex- 
hibited a twisted gold ornamant, sent by Mr. 
Hayes, found on the estate of Sir William 
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Boothby, Bart., in the township of Ashbourn, 
hamlet of Ofcot and Underwood, in Nov. 1830. 
Mr. Hawkins exhibited some very curious spe- 
cimens of chessmen, found at Lewes, one of the 
Western Islands; they were evidently of an- 
cient date, from several of the figures bearing 
the Norman kite-shaped shields and conical 
helmets. Mr. Hawkins gave no description of 
them, as he stated that Mr. Madden had pro- 
mised to communicate a paper on the subject. 
The secretary concluded the reading of Mr. 
Bruce’s historical account of Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester. It gave further details of the tyran- 
nical proceedings against him; that he was 
subjected to two or three examinations on writ- 
ten interrogatories previous to his trial; and 
that on the trial only such parts of the exa- 
minations were read as were likely to tell 
against him, as was usual in proceedings at the 
suit of the crown during the arbitrary reign of 
Henry VIII. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


TuE fifst meeting of the session was held on 
Saturday last; Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P. 
in the chair. A great variety of donations, 
principally for the library, received during the 
recess, were laid upon the table: among them 
were two works, presented by Maharajah Kali 
Krishna Bahadur, a learned native of India, 
viz. his translation of the Pooroos Purikhya, 
or Touchstone of Men —a collection of tales, 
illustrating the different characters of men, 
from the original Sanscrit into English; and 
an alphabetical collection, in English, of moral 
aphorisms, from various authors. The Maha- 
rajah was subsequently proposed as a corré- 
sponding member of the Society. Syeed Khan, 
agent to Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, 
and Sir Robert Scot, K.C.B., presented some 
oriental curiosities to the museum. A letter 
from Dr. Turnbull Christie, dated Alexandria, 
August 9th, addressed to Sir A. Johnston, was 
read. Dr. Christie was intrusted with the 
diploma of honorary member from the Society 
to his highness the Pasha of Egypt, and an- 
nounces in the letter that it had been delivered 
to the pasha, who received the deputation 
standing, which was considered a great mark 
of honour. The paper read was written by 
Mr. F. Mansbach, and communicated by Colonel 
Gilbert. It comprised a short account of the 
famous temple of Juggernath, in Cuttac, and 
of the Rat’h Jatra, or Car Festival, annually 
observed there. Colonel Gilbert, some time 
since, presented a model of the car, and on the 
present occasion he gave a large painting, by a 
native artist, of the interior of the temple. It 
is executed on canvass in varnished water- 
colours, and is consequently liable to be easily 
injured. At the same time Colonel Gilbert 
presented several specimens of cake and stick 
lac, used in India; a very fine piece of talc 
from a quarry in Ramghur; and a pair of wool- 
len stockings manufactured in Cashmir. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Dec. 7. The Rev. Dr. Richards, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. Hamilton read a memoir on an 
ancient Panathenaic vase, in the possession of 
Mr. Burgon, of Brunswick Squares commu- 
Nicated in a letter to Mr. Burgon from the 
Chevalier Brindsted. Of this paper, which was 
replete with curious historical and archeolo- 
gical research, we shall give a précis in our 
next number. Several additions to the Society’s 
library were, as usual, announced: among 
them, the valuable one of a complete set of the 
Quarterly Review, presented by Mr. Murray. 


PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland. En- 
ved by J. Swan, from original Paintings 
y J. Fleming. Part V. Moon, Boys, and 

Graves. 

Locn Veron and Loch Earn have furnished 
the subjects for the fifth part of this very pleas- 
ing publication. In connexion with the latter 
lake, the following incident, which occurred 
during a deadly feud between the M‘Nabs and 
the Neishes, and which is related in the text, 
shews the frightful state of the Highlands of 
Scotland at the period in question : 

*¢ On one occasion, it is said to have been in 
the reign of James V., the chief of the M‘Nabs, 
who resided at Kennil-house, near the head of 
Loch Tay, had sent his servant to Crieff for 
provisions for a Christmas merry-making. The 
servant was way-laid on his return, at Loch- 
Earn foot, and robbed of all his purchases ; he 
went home therefore empty-handed, and told 
his tale to the laird. M‘Nab had twelve sons, 
all men of great strength, but one in particular 
exceedingly athletic, who was ironically termed 
* Join mion Mac’ an Appa,’ or * smooth John 
M‘Nab.’ In the evening these young men 
were gloomily meditating some signal revenge 
on their old enemies, when their father entered 
and said, ‘ Bhe’n oidch an oidch, n’am bu ghil- 
leam na gillean,’ ‘ the night is the night, if the 
lads were but lads.’ The hint was. taken as it 
was meant, for each man instantly started to 
his feet, and belted on his dirk, his claymore, 
and his pistols. Led by their brother John, 
they set out, taking a fishing-boat on their 
shoulders from Loch Tay, carrying it over the 
mountains and glens till they reached Loch 
Earn, where they launched it, and passed over 
to the island. All was silent in the habitation 
of Neish ; secure in their insular situation, and 
having the boats at the island, all had gone to 
sleep without’ fear of surprise. Smooth John 
dashed open with his foot the door of Neish’s 
house, and the party rushing in, they attacked 
their old enemies, putting every one of them to 
the sword, and cutting off their heads, with the 
exception of one man and a boy, who concealed 
themselves under a bed. Carrying off the 
heads of their enemies, and any plunder they 
could secure, the youths presented themselves 
to their father; and smooth John, holding up 
the head of the chief of the Neishes, said to his 
father, ‘ Na biodh fromgh, oirbh,’ * Be in fear 
for nothing ;”’ and the piper instantly struck up 
the pibroch of victory. The old laird, after 
contemplating the bloody heads, declared,— 
‘ That the night was the night, and the lads 
were the lads.’” 


A new Series of Original Illustrations to all 


Editions of the Waverley Novels. Part IV. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
“ Tue Pirate,” “ The Fortunes of Nigel,”’ 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” and ‘* Quentin Dur- 
ward,” are the sources of the eighteen embel- 
lishments of which this fourth part consists; 
and if the number had been eighty instead of 
eighteen, those sources would not have been 
sensibly diminished. Such is the graphic rich- 
ness and variety of the great novelist’s scenes, 
that there is scarcely a page of his immortal 
productions which does not afford at least a 
single subject for the pencil ; and that a sub- 
ject so distinctly and characteristically defined 
in all its parts, that an experienced artist has 
little more to do than instantly to transfer to 
the canvass, in all their vividness and vigour, 





the images which have been presented to his 


** mind’s eye.” The names of Inskipp, Fraser, 

Stanfield, Cooper, Boxall, Smirke, Wright, 

Bonington, Webster, Leslie, Wilkie, Lander, 

and Landseer, as the painters, and of Rolls, 

Sangster, Mitchell, Freebairn, Fox, Davenport, 

Ensom, Bacon, Watt, Graves, Goodyear, Good- 

all, and Horsburgh, as the engravers of these 

illustrations, are a sufficient warrant of their 
merit. ‘ Goffe’s reception of Cleveland,” by 

Stanfield; ‘‘ Jin Vin in Dame Ursley’s chair,” 

by Boxall ; ‘* the conversation between Hermi- 

one and Margaret,” by Smirke ; “* the meeting 
of Julian and Bridgenorth,” by Bonington ; 

*¢ Peveril saluting the landlady,” by Fraser ; 

and, above all, “ Geoffry Hudson the dwarf 

reading to Peveril,” by Wilkie; are among 
our special favourites. 

We have also lying before us a proof impres- 
sion of an admirable ‘* Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott,” engraved by John Horsburgh, from a 
picture by John Watson Gordon, which will 
accompany the first volume of “ St. Ronan’s 
Well.” It is full of fine character. 

Miss Taylor, in the Character of Lady Honoria 
Howard, in the School for Coquettes. Froma 
drawing by A. E. Chalon, R.A. ; drawn on 
stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. Dickinson. 

WHEN we say that Miss Taylor ought to feel 
obliged to Messrs. Chalon and Lane for having 
done her such perfect justice, nothing can be 
further from our intention than to be so ungal- 
lant as to insinuate that they have done her 
more than justice. Subject, designer, and en- 
graver, have, in fact, combined to produce one 
of the most charming little female whole- 
lengths we have ever met with. The espié- 
glerie of the countenance is especially be- 
witching. 

A New Illistrated Road-Book of the Route 
from London to Naples. By W. Brockedon. 
Part II. Murray, 

Tue second Part of Mr. Brockedon’s highly 

useful work conducts the traveller from Paris 

to Turin, and communicates to him all the 
information necessary, both to facilitate his 
journey, and to prevent him from passing 
without observation the various objects on his 
road which deserve to be remarked. It is ac- 
companied by a map of the route, and by five 
beautiful plates engraved by Finden ; one from 

a drawing by Stanfield, and four from drawings 

by Brockedon. 


Picturesque Beauties of Great Britain. 
No. I. Virtue. 

Awn addition to the already numerous list of 

topographical publications brought out at a 

price which puts them within the reach of all. 

The present series will comprehend the county 

of Kent, in twenty-four Nos., each containing 

four views ; which, if we may judge from those 
before us, will be very pleasingly and satisfac- 
torily executed. 

Views in the East. From original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Part XIII. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

“Puro Penane,” “Mah Chung Keow- 

Canton,” and ‘* Ruins about the Taj Mahal, 

Agra,” are the finely executed embellishments 

of this part of Captain Elliot’s publication. In 

speaking of the Taj Mahal, Captain Elliot says : 

** No one that ever lived lies enshrined in such 

splendour as Shah Jehan and his wife Muntaéza 

Zemani, whose remains are deposited in this 

gorgeous sepulehye- The Taj Mahal is very 

justly celebrated as the finest, and by far the 
most beautiful, of all the monuments of Hin- 





dostan ; its design is at once elegant aud grand ; 
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its dimensions are great, and its proportions 
admirable ; the materials of which it is con- 
structed are costly in their kind, and superior 
in their quality ; its exterior and interior orna- 
ments and embellishments are elaborate and 
rich ; and whether it is viewed as a complete 
and exquisitely finished work of a graceful and 
noble style of architecture, or taken and exa- 
mined separately in all its various and minutely. 
wrought parts, it exhibits a structure that sur- 
passes, we might safely assert, any thing of the 
kind that continues on the face of the earth, 
at this day, to arrest the attention, and de- 
mand the admiration, of those who travel into 
distant lands.” 


The History of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
By Edward Baines, Esq. Part X. Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. 

WE do not remember to have ever seen two 

more beautiful little prints, in their way, than 

the views of ‘* Windermere Lake” and ‘ Bold 

Hall,” engraved from drawings by G. Picker- 

ing; the former by W. Le Petit, the latter by 

C. Mottram. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

WE have had an opportunity of taking a hasty 
survey of the studies and copies by English 
artists from the great masters, so liberally left 
by his majesty, and by their other noble and 
liberal owners, at this national institution. 
The multitude is so great, that we cannot ven- 
ture upon the subject this week ; but we reserve 
our stricture for the next. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Sunderland, Dec. 7+ 
My pear S1r,—There has been some mis- 
understanding with regard to the official report 
sent from this town. The amount of new 
cases, deaths, and recoveries, by that report, is 
376, 121, 193; while the balanees given up to 
this day, Dec. 7, is 37, when, by the above 
table, it should be 62. In the daily report, the 
25 cases of simple diarrhaa, mentioned in my 
last, are subtracted from the column of remain- 
ing cases, and not from that of the total 
amount, which should be—from the com- 
mencement 351 cases, 121 deaths, and 193 re. 
coveries, leaving a balance of 37. The cholera, 
though a melancholy addition to our catalogue 
of diseases, is more remarkable for its rapid 





fatality than quick dissemination ; and should | 


any thing like a successful treatment result 
from experience or chance, it would be shorn 
of its terrors, and be met with the same calm- 
ness as any other malignant disease. In our 
ignorance of the nature of contagion, there 
appear to be all the predisposing causes in this 
town which can be met with in any other 
congregation of human habitations in the same 
country; and if in a different season it does 
not shew itself with a more deadly aspect, it 
may be a painful and afflicting visitation, but 
never a plague or pestilence such as in former 
times has ravaged this our “ father-land.”’ 
The seven new cases reported to-day are all in 
the poor-house of the parish of Sunderland. It 
is not at all one of those poor-houses which re- 
flect credit on this country, and is in a bad si- 
tuation. The disease broke out there on the 
26th of November, since which twelve or thirteen 
persons have been its victims; among these was 
the sister-in-law of the resident guardian. 
The nurse at the cholera hospital took ill 
after breakfast on the 2d-imstant, and died a 
little after 8 o'clock the same evening. She 
was an excellent nurse, cheerful in disposition, 
and fearless and assiduous in her duties. 
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Great virtues manifest themselves in times of 
great affliction. The rector of Sunderland 
parish, the Rev. Mr. Gray, is to be seen for 
hours together in the hospital, as reckless as a 
professional man ; and there, as at their homes, 
he is a source of comfort and constant relief to 
the afflicted poor. We had a case of a minister 
of a dissenting chapel, who performed evening 
service, and fell a victim to cholera the next 
day. Professor Magendie and his companion 
Dr. Guillot have arrived here from Paris. The 
professor is quite satisfied that it is a new dis- 
ease ; but I am sorry,to say he meets with the 
same difficulties in prosecuting his inquiries 
that we have all met with; and I fear his du- 
ties will call him away before proper opportuni- 
ties of studying the disease can possibly be 
afforded to him. Dr. Guillot will, however, 
remain ; and then there will be less danger of 
a hasty examination leading to incorrect re- 
sults. We have had medical gentlemen here 
from various towns of Great Britain: Dr. 
Lane, from Liverpool; Dr. Law, from Dub- 
lin; Dr. Macfarlane, from Perth; Mr. Par- 
sons, from Birmingham; Mr. Hulton, from 
Edinburgh; Mr. Baker, from Leeds; and a 
gentleman from Manchester. Once a-week 
we meet the medical men of the town, and Drs. 
Daun and Gibson, to converse upon the sub- 
ject that at present engrosses our whole mental 
faculties, and almost baffles the acutest per- 
ception. 

The disease has shewn itself since my last in 
three villages, Houghton le Spring, Penshaw, 
and Southwick. The first is six miles from 
Sunderland, and half way on the great road to 
Durham. A pedlar woman, Margaret Liddle 
by name, arrived there from Sunderland on the 
afternoon of the Ist, and died at 5 o’clock next 
day. Several have since been afflicted. 

Penshaw and Southwick are on the river 
side. In the former village, George Dodd, a 
labourer, was the first taken, ill, and died on 
the 2d. Two cases which were fatal—the one 
in eight, the other in nine, hours—followed. 
One of them was the village carpenter, and 
Dodds, undertaker. None of the cases at 
Southwick have been fatal. No new cases 
have been reported from Newcastle. There 
was great violence shewn in Sunderland at the 
first reports of the existence of this disease, but 
it is still greater in Newcastle. The Tyne 
Mercury, alluding to the visits of men who 
daily expose their lives in the cause of huma- 
nity—I allude to the medical commission — 
says, ‘* They hover over us like birds of prey.” 
It must certainly reflect as much upon the pub- 
lic to tolerate, as upon the author to indite, 
such imbecile expressions. Truth can alone 
inspire a nation or an individual with con- 
fidence ; and it will be found rather in science, 
or the application of one fact to the knowledge 
of another, than in the abuse of the privilege 
of freedom of opinion or the liberty of the 
press. W. AINswoRTH. 





Mémoire et Observations sur le Cholera Morbus 
regnant a Varsovie. Par le Docteur F. 
Antomarchi. 

In this pamphlet of thirty-six pages, which we 

have just received from the continent, the 

Doctor states that he was induced, by his ad- 

miration of the Poles, to go to Warsaw, and offer 

his services to the national government, by 
which he was well received, and appointed in- 

spector-general of the military hospitals; a 

place created for him. He was requested to 

proceed as soon as possible to the army. 
Most of the persons attacked were of the 
most wretched classes of society, lodged in filthy 





habitations in narrow damp streets; and when 
the cholera attacked any of the higher classes, 
it was to be ascribed to their total neglect of 
regimen. During his stay of not quite four 
months at Warsaw (from May 17 to Sept. 6), 
he had of course ample opportunity for observ. 
ing the disease ; and the opinions of so eminent 
a physician, founded on experience, are entitled 
to great attention. The following are extracts 
from letters to the Polish committee at Paris, 
to the physicians of France and other countries, 
&c., and from the memoir. 

‘¢ The cholera morbus, from its specific cha- 
racter, may be defined to be the asphyzy of the 
heart (I afterwards called it choleric asphyzy). 
The brain and spinal marrow have little to do 
with the disease ; the heart alone is the seat 
of it.” 

‘* Being appointed by the national govern. 
ment inspector-general of the military hospitals 
in Poland, I owe it to truth and to myself to 
rectify the accounts propagated by ignorance or 
malevolence of the ravages of the cholera mor- 
bus, and of the sanitary state of Poland.” 

An extract from the general registers of the 
hospitals, from the lst of March to the 31st of 
May, 1831, is annexed, shewing that the mor- 
tality was very small, and that, including the 
deaths by cholera morbus, only 95 patients died 
out of 10,000. 

‘“¢ The reigning malady, which is advancing 
towards the west of Europe, is not only the 
cholera morbus, as well known in Europe as 
in Asia and America—it has united itself with 
a much more terrible malady, the gradual as- 
phyzxy, which I have called choleric asphyxy, in 
two articles published in the Polish journals. 
It varies according to the different individuals 
who are attacked by it. Its character being 
sporadic, every body may be affected by it; but 
as it occurs solely under certain conditions and 
in certain individual circumstances, people may 
preserve themsélvées from it by sobriety, great 
cleanliness, abstinence from all food difficult of 
digestion, and especially by taking care to keep 
themselves warm; the perspiration being of 
great importance in the development of this 
malady. 

‘¢ Symptoms.—The precursory symptoms are 
very vague, and very difficult to define precisely. 
Cramps in the extremities, and abdominal pains, 
sometimes precede this disorder. During its 
intensity the pulse and animal heat disappear, 
and are succeeded by a general lividity and an 
icy coldness of the body ; at the same time the 
skin is dry, the countenance livid, choleric,* 
bearing an impression of terror, the tongue and 
the mouth cold, the lips black and dry, the eye- 
lids black, the eyes turned up and sunk in their 
orbits, the abdominal coats more or less con- 
tracted and depressed, the breathing short and 
hurried, groaning, hiccough, vomitings and 
dejections more or less frequent, watery, brown, 
yellowish, or whitish, when they exist (for most 
frequently these vomitings and dejections do 
not take place), extreme anxiety, the voice very 
weak, hoarse, and choleric; a general stu- 
por, and death. The commencement of the 
choleric asphyxy is generally sudden, apoplectic, 
and more or less violent. : 

“ I must observe, that this affection imme- 
diately precedes or follows the cholera morbus, 
bringing with it the suspension of the animal 
functions, and death. In almost all cases, cho- 
lera morbus is only accessory to choleric as- 


phyxy. 





* «¢ J use the word choleric to designate the — 


it exactly. 


i ible to describe 
of the face, because it is impossible to fe. The same 


It is not Hippocratic, but entirely sui generis. 
may be of the voice.” 
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«“ Treatment.—The general indication is to. 
employ all possible means to vivify the system, | 
by giving an impulse to the circulation of the 
plood and the animal heat. The patients la- 
pouring under choleric asphyxy must be warmed 
with dry and hot cloths; they must use warm 
paths (28° to 30° by Reaumur’s thermometer) 
and vapour baths ; numerous dry cuppings must 
be applied to the breast, along the back, &c., 
sinapisms to the limbs, the moxa on the whole 
epigastric region, instantaneous blisters to the 
lateral parts of the neck, warm drinks, and /ave- 
ments: in a word, the treatment usually em- 
ployed in cases of asphyxy in general, is very 
efficacious in choleric asphyxy. 

“ It is impossible to attend properly to pa- 
tients under choleric asphyxy in the hospitals. 

‘6 Non-contagion. As inspector-general of 
the hospitals, I have been able to see the disease, 
to make myself acquainted with it, to study it 
in all its forms, and to convince myself that it 
is in nowise contagious: the numerous daily 
reports, transmitted to me by a great number 
of physicians, assistants, &c. &c., sufficiently 
confirm this assertion. 

‘ The experiments made on men and animals 
demonstrate this fact. Indeed, several phy- 
sicians, among others, who inoculated them- 
selves with the blood, the intestinal mucus, &c. 
&c., in short, with whatever was the most likely 
to communicate the disease, felt not the slight- 
est effects from it. 

Our next extract is horridly sickening. 

“ Animals, such as fowls, Chinese pigs, rab- 
bits, &c., having been fed exclusively for several 
days on the blood, mucus, intestines, and other 
viscera, cut small, of cholera patients, far from 
being hurt by this food, grew fat, and were 
afterwards eaten hy the attendants on the sick, 
who declared the flesh to be better tasted, more 
juicy and delicate, than usual. In a word, as 
a last proof of the non-contagiousness of the 
disease, none of the physicians, the assistants, 
the attendants, or even persons who slept in the 
same bed with cholera patients, and the other 
patients mingled pell-mell with them, caught 
the disorder. 

“* Tf all these indisputable facts in favour of 
non-contagion—if the honourable testimony of 
above four hundred eye-witnesses, most of them 
physicians, are reckoned for nothing—we must 
believe that the world does not choose to be en- 
lightened and to know the truth.” 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
On Tuesday evening, Rossini’s opera of the 
Barber of Seville was performed at this theatre 
with more of the author’s music than hitherto, 
and altogether with much more operatic effect 
than has been usual on the English stage. 
Mrs. Wood, as Rosina, sang admirably: the 
lesson-song at the piano, in particular, was 
given with extraordinary power and effect. 
Mr. Wood enacted Count Almaviva; but we 
cannot compliment him—the music seemed 
beyond his powers, and his manner altogether 
was spiritless, and that of a man who had un- 
dertaken a task to which he was sensible he 
was not equal. By the by, if Mr. Wood must 
wear a Spanish cloak, he should learn to use it ; 
he made his appearance with the cloak thrown 
over the right shoulder instead of the left, and 
although he held it fast with his Jeft hand, it 
slipped several times, and, to prevent its falling 
to the ground, he was compelled to gird it round 
his waist instead of retaining it negligently on 
his shoulders. This is “ villanous” in a Spa- 


nish grandee. Mr. H. Phillips, as the Anda- 


lusian Barber, sang the music of the character 
with great beauty and science. Of his.acting, 
we should observe, bustling and spirited as it 
was, that Figaro’s familiarity should be imbued 
with a due portion of obsequiousness. The fine 
voice of Mr. Seguin was heard to great advan- 
tage as Dr. Bartolo; he will, doubtless, be a 
“‘ valuable auxiliary” (as the phrase runs) to 
the theatre. His dress was appropriate; but 
he so fashioned his head that it was strikingly 
like the portrait of the present pope, as shewn 
by the engraving in the Catholic Directory. 
The opera was received throughout with well- 
merited approbation. Mr. Bedford as Basil, 
Miss Russell as Marcellina, and the rest of the 
performers, exerted their best efforts for its 
success. 

After the opera, ‘‘ God save the King” was 
loudly called for, and sung by the whole of the 
performers. Mrs. Wood electrified the audience 
by her splendid style of singing the concluding 
verse. 

The repetition on Thursday was equally tri- 
umphant ; and followed by a new drama, in 
two acts, called the Bride of Ludgate. It is 
reported to be from the pen of Mr. Gerald, and 
is a very clever and amusing piece, founded on 
one of the many amours of Charles the Second. 
We see nothing in this production to induce a 
suspicion of its being borrowed; on the con- 
trary, the neatness and spirit of its dialogue, 
the wit and character of its allusions, and its 
tout ensemble, smack of originality as well as 
of dramatic talent. We have not time to detail 
the plot; but cannot refrain from mentioning 
some of the author’s hits which pleased us 
much. Charles, in playing the lover to the 
young bride, about to wed the old usurer, says, 
** You would not surely keep all the honey for 
the winter?” As king, he says elsewhere, 
‘“* My place would-sdon be filled ;” and when 
provoked in his disguise to fight, and taunted 
as a coward for refusing, “ I always fight by 
proxy ; and if you think the ready management 
of a weapon the sign of a gentleman, I can have 
ten thousand of them at fifteen pence a-day !” 
The whole of Charles’s conversation is delight- 
ful, and Wallack made it tell. The other parts 
were ably personated: Miss Phillips, a sweet, 
and, where necessary, an affecting bride—Ruth, 
her maid, a perfect abigail, Mrs. Orger—Shekel, 
the old usurer, J. Russell— Captain Mouth, a 
Bobadil, Cooper—Doeskin, a serving man, Har- 
ley — Mapleton, a round-head, and yet a lover, 
H. Wallack— Agate, Mr. Hughes, &c. &c. &c. 
Altogether, we were much gratified with the 
drama, which has great sterling merit. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
A LITTLE piece, in one act, with songs, called 
Country Quarters, was performed for the first 
time on Tuesday. It is one of those trifles 
which abound on the French stages, and which 
are regularly transmitted to this country, to be 
warmed up for the entertainment of an English 
audience. To criticise such productions with 
accuracy would be labour completely thrown 
away. We shall only observe, that it has the 
usual routine of characters. A husband ad- 
dicted to flirtation ; a wife fond of wearing the 
breeches, and not a little jealous; an amorous 
old guardian, with an insipid ward; a lying 


variety of disguises. It did not, however, ap- 
pear that there was any very adequate reason 
for the different disguises and contrivances 
which were resorted to, and we are inclined to 
think that Much Ado about Nothing would 
have been a more appropriate title than Country 





Quarters. The performers did their best. Miss 


tet 

Taylor looked vastly well in her hussar uni- 
form, and sang a song or two in a very agree. 
able manner ; but the chief business of the piece 
devolved upon Miss Poole, ‘a precious little 
article,” as one of the characters denominates 
her, and ably did she sustain the burden. “ The 
Drummer Boy,” with the exception of the noisy 
drumming-song, was good; but the captain’s 
groom was excellent. No actor of forty years’ 
experience could look more knowing, or be 
more saucy in demeanour, than this very little 
lady ; and her changes of dress were made with 
a rapidity worthy of Mathews or of Yates. 
The piece was well received, and fills up an 
hour that intervenes between the performance 
of Artaxerxes and the regular after-piece. 

Weare happy to see that the confidence which 
Miss Shirreff has acquired by practice has given 
additional strength to her vocal powers; and 
although there was little room for improvement, 
that little has been accomplished in her per- 
sonation of Mandane. Mr. Wilson is also more 
at home in Arbaces ; but the performance which 
eclipses every thing we have seen for years, is 
the Artabanes of Braham, not only in singing, 
but in acting. It is perfection itself. 

We take this opportunity of farther correct- 
ing our opinion about the Irish Ambassador. 
Since its first night it has been justly curtailed ; 
and the actors, being now sure of their words, 
are at leisure to practise some clever by-play, 
which, with a few whimsicalities introduced by 
Power, have materially improved its effect. 
Stil!, we think that it is hardly worthy of Mr. 
Kenney’s acknowledged tact and talent as a 
dramatist. 

WE insert with pleasure the following re- 
clamation of Dr. Essex, a very estimable man, 
and very able musical teacher. It is as in. 
judicious.as.anjust to cast the merits of such a 
master into oblivion—as if that could enhance 
the praise of his suecessor, or elevate the cha- 
racter of the pupil. On the contrary, it seems 
to us that Dr. Essex, fully appreciating the 
talents of Miss Shirreff, by sedulously cultivat- 
ing them laid the sure foundation of her suc- 
cess under Mr. T. Welsh; both masters by 
their cares doing credit to themselves and their 
fair and interesting charge. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—You will indulge me much by informing the public, 
through the medium of your extensively circulated Gazette, 
that Miss Shirreff (the young lady who made her appear- 
ance as Mandane, in Artazerzes, Thursday, 1st inst.) re- 
ceived her musical education from me—was brought out 
at the oratorios as pupil of Dr. Essex, March 5th, 1828, 
and sung the remainder of that season with a considerable 
share of public applause, 7 much to my gratification 
and credit as her master. Miss S. was under my tuition 
five years, during which period she became (what every 
good vocalist ought to be) a sound musician, in addition 
to her skill as a piano-forte performer and singer. When 
Miss S. was studying under me, a theatrical engagement 
was not contemplated or approved by her friends —I 
therefore educated her as a concert singer; and as such 
she was very favourably received by the public, and well 
reported of by the Literary Gazette, during the months of 
March and April, exclusive of the public papers of the 


day. Miss S. was eee ny for me) indisposed the 


whole of that season. 
not develo 


erefore natural powers were 


to the extent they now are. Miss S.’s 


articles with me expired 29th Sept. 1829, since when, she 
has turned her attention to the stage, and has (very 


pro- 
ly) placed herself under the tuition of Mr. Welsh, who, 
ndependent of his being a very good teacher, has, I am 


given to understand, considerable theatrical influence, 

and that line of the profession his 

reason for stating this to the public is, that being wholly 

f d maid, wh myvelf and fa 

tman; and a waiting-maid, w m 

we 4 “—— d, sh: yn — talents to a high point, I may not be deprived of 
e credit 

I beg to be distinctly understood, that I have no wish to 

detract from the merit of what Mr. W 

during the very short 

I beg to be consi 


particular forte. My 


- | rofessional exertions for the .* rt of 
family, and having cultivated Miss Shirreff’s 
justly due to my instructions; at the same time 


+ may have done 
period Miss .. ae been his pupil.— 
most respec u ours, 

. Essex, tg Doc. Oxon. 
21, Dorset Place, Dorset Square, Regent’s Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


I nS LL SE TEST STL TRC CECE Tag 


VARIETIES. 


Efficacy of Common Holly Gee 
in Intermittent Fevers. —Dr. Emile Rousseau, 


aquifolium) | 


the parents were the Digitalis purpurea and D. 
lutea. After the meeting, Professor 
gave an account, illustrated by sections, of the 


structure of Caernarvonshire. 








who brought the subject before the Academy of 
Sciences in France, is now preparing for publica- 
tion his own observations, as well as those of 
many distinguished practitioners, They all ac- 
knowledge this plant to be a valuable succeda. 
neum for Peruvian bark and sulphate of qui- 
nine. Many observations in the work tend to 
prove that it is even superior to quinine. The 
holly is very low in price, and may be gathered 
and used at all seasons of the year. This truly 
erg a a man has also succeeded in iso- 
ating the active principle of the holly, to which 
he has given the name of ilicine. Revue Ency- 
clopédique. 

Royal Naval School.— This new national 
institution, for the education of the sons of 
naval officers, has obtained an admirable local 
habitation by the acquisition of Hartwell-house, 
with forty acres of land, and the use of the 
parish church. Several liberal donations have 
also recently been made to it. 

New Periodicals. — The periodical press, as 
in all times of excitement, is ripe with novel- 
ties. We have this week two new contempo- 
raries before us, viz. 1. The Figaro, so called 
after its Parisian prototype, a smart ‘penny- 
worth of politics on the Whigside ; and 2. The 
Album Wreath; a pretty selection of prose 
and poetry, on pretty paper, with pretty borders. : 

Travelling on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. — Mr. Ackermann has just published 
two coloured panoramic views of this important 
and interesting mode of travelling and trans- 
porting goods. The one represents carriages, 
coaches, &c., and the other waggons, carts, &c. ; 
each a remarkable train, following in the course 
of the almost omnipotent steam-engine. These 
pictures afford a lively and avteurate idea of a 
scene now of daily occurrence, but which would, 
a few years ago, have been considered a wild 
and disordered dream. 

Extraordinary Birth.—The following extra- 
ordinary birth oceurs in the Times of Thurs- 
day week: “ On the 29th ult., the lady of P. C. 
Toker, Esq. of a daughter. On the 30th ult., 


the lady of Charles Berkeley, Esq. of Montague | *24,Pa™ 
9», ial 


Place, Russelé Square’! ! ! 

The Family Director.— Under this title, in 
a tabular form, and on a broad sheet, we have 
before us a moat useful domestic guide, by 
Mr. William Liddell, surgeon. In a clear al- 
phabetical order, and at a very small cost, it 
places at once within the view of the least 
informed the simple and most expedient means 
of treating sudden illness, drowning, poisoning, 
and other accidents which flesh is heir to. 
Such diseases as demand immediate relief, 
while medical aid is sought, are here presented 
in one column ; in the next the symptoms are 
described ; in the third the best mode of treat- 
ment; and in the last are applicable remarks, 
which teach us as well what to avoid as how to 
cure. We cannot too warmly recommend this 
production to every family. 

The Cambridge Philosophical Society has re- 
sumed its meetings for the season. At the first 
meeting Professor Sedgwick was in the chair. 
Vanes Son P poaenaye Me the society were 
annou » and some other objects, among 
which were three models of caleeantn of new 
construction, presented by M. De Lassaulx, of 
Coblentz. A paper was read by Professor Airy, 
pw new se in the phenomena 
of Newton’s r he beginning of a r 
was also read by Professor date, cotta. 
ing a description of a hybrid plant, of which 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLIX. Dec. 10.) 


Part I. of Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Mur- 
ray's first complete and uniform edition of the Life and 

orks of Lord Byron, is announced for immediate ap- 
pearance, and is to consist of fourteen monthly Parts, 
of a size to bind up with the Life and Works, with four 
Illustrations in a Part. 

A new Peerage is d for diat pebiicntinn, 
by authority, edited at the Herald’s College by Edmund 
i Esq., Norroy King of Arms. 

The Robber, by author of Chartley the Fatalist. 

Mr, Robinson announces a new work upon Gate Lodges 
in the old English style, as a continuation of his Rural 
Architecture. 

The Second Part of the New Vitruvius Britannicus, 
by the same author; containing the History of Hatfield 

ouse, illustrated by Plans, &c. is also forthcoming. 

The Third No. of Parker’s Villa Rustica; the Fifth 
and Sixth Nos, of Johnson’s Costumes of the Pyrenees ; 
the Sixth No. of Bradshaw’s Views in the Mauritius, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Colling’s Fables, &c., edited by Mrs. Bray, 0 8vo. 78. 
clath.—Henningsen’s Last of the Sophis, a Poem, post 
8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Horton’s Tables on Planting, 12mo, 
5s. 6d. cloth.—The Chameleon, 8vo. 9s. Gd. bds.; 10s. 6d, 
silk.—Dr. Hope on the Diseases of the Heart, 8vo. 17. ls. 
bds.—Wallace’s Treatise on Geometry, 12mo, 5s. bds.— 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 21s. — Chenevix’s 
Essay upon National Character, 2 vols. 8vo, li. 8s. bds.—- 
The Modern Sabbath Examined, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—The 
Excitement for 1832, fep. 4s. 6d. hf.-bd.—~ Sunbeams, 
64mo. 6d. sewed; 1s. roan, tuck.—Eruvin, or Miscel- 
laneous Essays, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Bridge on the 9]st 
Psalm, 32mo. 1s. bds.—Newton Forster, by the author of 
*« the King’s Own,” 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s, bds——The Adven- 
tures of a Dramatist, by Benjamin Ererf, 2 vols, 12mo. 
12s. bds.—The Usurer’s Daughter, by a Contributor to 
Blackwood's Magazine, 3 v: 12mo. 1/. 88. 6d. bds,— 
Tales written during a Wet Summer, 24mo, 1s, 6d. hf.-bd. 
—Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket-Book for 1832, 6s. tuck.— 
—Ring’s Grammar of Modern phy, 18mo. with 
Explanatory Atlas, folio, Ws. 6d. —Hiley’s English 
Grammar Abridged, with Questions and Exercises, 18mo. 
1s. bd.—The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 1832, 6s. bds. ; 
Gs. 6d, hf.-bd.—Bishop Jolly on ist, 12mo. 49, 
bds.—Nicotiana, 18mo Gd, ‘The East India Re- 
gister and Directory for 1832, 12mo. 10%. sewed.—Hodg- 
son’s Mythology, for Latin Versification, 12mo. 3s. sheep. 
~The London University Calendar for 1832, 12mo, 4s. 
cloth.—Stothard’s Watts’ » 12mo. 3s, bds.; Gs. mo- 
rocco.—Sayings of the Ancients, folio, plain, 6s. ed; 
coloured, 12s. sewed.—The Words of Christ 





ded by | c 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


INIATURE PAINTERS, and Artists 
_ generally, are respectfully informed, that they may find 
it to their aarontnge % it the vi extensive and elegant 
stock of Or-moula Miniature Frames, Morocco Cases, Mats, &c. 
at the Manufactory of W. Miers (Maker, by Appointment, to 
her Majesty), No. 111, Strand, where each branch of the trade 
being now conducted under his own immediate inspection, he is 
enabled to execute Orders in the shortest possible time, as well 
as to regulate his prices, lower than any other maker. 
A liberal Allowance is made to Artists and to the Trade, and 
on Country and Foreign Orders. 
W. Miers, No. 111, Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 
Royal Inatitution of Great Britaia, 
Albemarle Sircet, Dec. 2, 1831. 
, 7 ° 
JOVEN LE LECTURES.—James Rennie, 
A.M. Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London, will 
deliver a Course of Lectures on Zoology, adapted te a Juvenile 
Auditory; tocommence on Tuesday, the 27th of December, at 
Three o'Clock. 
Non-Subscribers to the Royal Institution are admitted on pay- 
ment of One Guinea each ; Children, 10s. 6d. 
A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 
JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


Re XCELLENT FURNITURE, capital 


PAINTINGS, valuable BOOKS, &c. &c. 





Mr. Fargus most respectfully informs the public that he has 
received instructions to submit for Sale by Public Auction, on 
the Premises, on Tuesday the 13th of December instant, an 
bh ld paren he jah — ra Chi : GI 

0. ‘urniture—Library Ran; arge upright mney Glass 
—an extensive Library of Valuable Books, & excellent condition 
—a large Collection of Paintings, by the late Edward Bird, R.A., 
and other celebrated Modern Masters—some scarce Prints—a 
very neat, strong, serviceable Chariot —and other interesting 
Effects of the late Benjamin Baugh, Esq. deceased, at his late 
Residence, No. 19, Portland Square, Bristol. 

Among the Books wil! be found, Camden’s Britannica, 3 vols. ; 
Biographia Britannica, 7 vols.; Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.; Cal- 
met’s Dietionary of the Bible, 3 vols; Doddridge’s Expositor, 
6 vols.; Encyclopedia Bri ica, with Suppl 20 vols. ; 
Pennant’s Tour in Scotland and Wates, 5 vols.; Lysons’s Envi- 
rons of London, 6 vols. fine Plates; Ackermann’s Microcosm 
London, 3 vols. fine coloured Plates; Westminster A bbey, 2 vols. ; 
Johnson and Stevens’ Shakspeare, 15 vols. fine copy; Swift's 
Works, 24 vols.; Hogarth Illustrated, 3 vols. ; Ancient Universal 
History, 21 vols.; Modern Universal History, 42 vols. ; Johnson's 
British Poets, 75 vols.; Murphy's Tacitus, 8 vols.; Pinkerton’s 

» 3 vols.; Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols.; Dibdin’s 








eography Is. 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. ; Dodsley’s yA of Old 
e 


Plays, 6 vols.; Andersen’s Commerce, 4 vols-; the Works of 
Chaucer, Spencer, Ben Jonson, Pope, Addison, Blair, Paley, 
Horne, Walpole, &c. &c. &e, 

The Paintings include the celebrated Series of the Poacher, 
painted by the late Mr. Bird expressly for Mr. Baugh, together 
with many other much-admired producti of that 
artist; also, the works of Loutherbourgh, Morland, Ibbetson, 
Rathbone, Luny, Old Wyck, Rippingille, Peters, Hogg, &c. &c. 
The whole may be viewed the dzy preceding the Sale, when 








the Evangelists, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 


y4 at one shilling each, ma; be had; and the Sale will 
commence each morning at Eleven o’Cieck precisely. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHoLeRA.—We have a multitude of communirati 
shall give our earliest and best attention. This week we 
must confine ourselves to another of those and in- 
telligent letters from Sunderland, for which we are in- 
debted to our friend Mr. Ainsworth, whose statements it 
affords us much gratification to find are so highly appre- 
ciated by the faculty and the publie; and to a précis of 
the important let of Dr. Antomarchi, whose vast 
experience in Poland lends such weight to his opini 


ions 
phiets on this momentous topic, to which we |», 


DINBURGH REVIEW.—Advertise- 

a ee te Oe oe a ad Ost Pentvoscter Row’ 

to be sent to an and Co. Pa -Row, 

So aeteteer $ Px pooten Bills, &c. to be stitched in 

the Number, within a week from that date. Advertisers will 

ve the advantage of their Advertisements and Bills 

early, as they are placed in the order in which they are received 
by the Publishers. 











EMOVED.—Fenwick de Porquet and 
Cooper beg to inform their numerous Friends that their 
yareh ‘or E 01 d from No. 5, 





's Traditions of ur Notice is 
deferred: with regard to our ent whe charges 
the author with inaccuracy touching the tradition about 
the Jesuit Arrowsmith, quoted in our last; his own letter 
having inaccuracy on the face of it, we must take time to 
consult his authorities. 

We — see pe another be a to sinus over the Phare. 
— assault upon us; aud nov it hardly seems wort 
a notice: so it is oply perhaps? 

Our third r on the Sin of Punning, with melan- 
choly examples thereof, is postponed, for fear of maki 
this Gazette so light at both ends (beginning with Hood, 
and ending we cannot tell with whom), that nobedy 
would ever after give us credit for supplying intelligence, 
grave learning, and useful instruction. 

Second notice of the Usurer’s Daughter—Dr. Lardner’s 
volume, with Gleig’s Memoirs of Celebrated Military 
Commanders, &c. &c., also postponed. 

To Q., of Dublin, and to the Literary Society he men- 
tions, we would certainly answer, that the u in the w 





r ry rks is R 
Gloucester Place, Kentish Town, to No. 11, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Will be published in a few days, i 

New Prize Book.— The French Poetical 
Gift; being a Selection from the best French Poets, from Mal- 
herbe to Voltaire, wh a Translation into English of the most 
Difficult Words, as an Introduction to the Reading of the French 
Classics. Handsomely got up, with Plates, 4s, ; do. in silk, and 
gold lettered, 5s. 6d. 


Also, 

La Vie de Napoléon, for the Use of Schools; 

with Portrait and Map, 4s. 6d. and 54. 
Just published, 

Thesaurus Lingue Latine; or, the Art of 
Translating Easy English into Latin, on the Plan of Le Trésor de 
’Ecolier Frangais. 

Published and sold by Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, at their 
Warehouse for Elementary Works, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 





** Russia” is pronauases, long. It is so d by 

the best English 1 and it is also long in the lan- 

on of Prussia, Germany, Sweden, &c. As for its pro- 
ability in Russian, we can sa 


y nothing—for we are met 
by the native name without it, as “ Rixss,” *« Raixs,” or 
December, in our 


“© Rayxs.” 
Errata.—Celestial Phenomena for 

: Times of i ion and ion of Aldebaran and 
Regulus, for ‘* D. H. M.,” read ‘* H. M. 8.”—So used are 
our printers to the editorial and possessive owr, that in 
composing the MS. epigram in our last, col. 3, p 3a, 
the point was spoilt, by ing it ‘‘ Our breast,” 
of ‘* One breast ;”—to which let it be restored, and us left 
in tranquillity. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Selection of Family Prayers. 
In 18mo. price 1s. 6d. bound, 
A SELECTION of PRAYERS, for the 
USE of FAMILIES, for every Morning and Evening 
of the Week. Arranged and compiled chiefly from the Book of 
Common- Prayer. 
By ALLEN COOPER, M.A. 
Minister of St. ag North 5 peg and Chaplain 
he M oble th of Exeter. 
Printed for, Jey Ge and F. ‘Bivingsse, Se. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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on, eniarged, 8vo. 
NQUIRIES concerning 2 de: INTELLEC- 

TUAL POWBRS, and the INVESTIGATION of 
RUTH. By e SOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 


Tulew of the Rogal College of Physicians of Bainburs®, &c. 


and First sician to His Majesty in Scotian 
Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes; and W hittaker, 
eacher, and London. 


ae, lately published, by the same Author, 
In 8vo. 2d edition, » 12s. boards, 
Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord. 
In 8vo. 2d edition, enlarged, 128. boards, 
Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of the Stomach, the Intestinal Canal, the Liver, and 
other Viscera of the Abdomen. 


n 12me. 8d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 

URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the mont approved principles 
of Health and Longevity, and exhibi le Power of 
per Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c. z c Cure of obstinate 
hronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Life. 
To which are added, an Account of the Art and excellent Effects 
of Training for Health, Rules for reducing Corpulence, and Max- 

ims for the Bilious ead Nervous, &c. Illustrated by Cases. 

Je AM, M.D. &c. 

«We are aiepennd to think it the most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints 
novel to us, and is altogether an admirable code of health.” 
Atlas, Sept. 1827. 

«“ The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable; and we warmly recom- 
mend it. It is intelligent, practical, and highly interesting.” — 
New Literary Gazette, 

« That men of all habits ‘will derive information from it, calcu- 
lated to increase their comfogt and extend their days, is firmly our 
conviction.” —Edinburgh rT; 1828. 

To this edition is attac S eeetaie containing a full Ac- 
count of the Cholera, with best Remedies, as ascertained by 
Physicians of the greatest experience in that fatal Dise: 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 

Court; sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
Lately —— by the same Author, 2d edition, in 1 large 
0. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 

2. A “Chemical Catechism, in which the 
Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Rtssovetion, are very 
clearly and fully expt a, and its s Appl P e Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manuf bey Mt 
described. Tilustrated by Notes, numerous Engravings, select 
Chemical Experiments, and a Vecabulary of Terms. 

“We estcem and recommend it. Every Subject of interest 

d with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

“ Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The = 
important facts are exhibited with remarkable clearness, and t) 
author has completely succeeded in rent ping: _ 7 of ue 
Parkes’ 's book.” —Monthiy Magazine, 1st 

« The necessity of a clear, progressive view Pte cptatal is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been by stu- 
dents. Dr. - has well supplied the want. His book is 
in its plan, and exten- 
sive in its canon: ~ Unlike former é analyses, it does not confound 
and complicate the various tarey of the yy but ascends from 
= first Sere. ere ay ' and 

ustrative branches of the study. It is v: su; or to Parkes’ s” 
—Atlas, lst March, 1829. on wer 





























In 2 vols. with 10 pigs : on Fan tig by Finden, 


and 10 
RADITIONS of of ‘LANCASHIRE, Second 


Series. 
By J. ROBY, M.R.S.L, 
Demy 8vo, 2/. 2s. in cloth; royal 8vo. with ‘India Raseien 3, 3s. ; 
royal 8vo, with India Proofs and E: tchings, 4d. 


is few Copies of the First Series: may ‘til be 
" London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Baowa, and Green. 





The Librar, ik 
Just published by John Harris, St, Paul's Churchyard, 
LE ILLUSTRATIONS; or, a 
Decriaden of Manners and Customs anculiae to _ 
pon acorn Dy Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. With S: 
ngravings. 
By the Rev. BOURNE HALL DRAPER. 
Price 4s. square 16mo. half-bound. 
The preceding Volumes of the Little Library are :— 

l. The Mine; with Sixteen Engravings. 
By — Rev. Isaac Taylor. 3d edition, price 3s. 6d. 

2. The Ship; with Sixteen Engravings. By 
te same Author. 2d edition, price 3s. 6d. 

The Forest; with Twenty-six Tihustra- 
on Th Jefferys Taylor. Price 3s. 6d. 

4. The Public ns of oe City of West- 
~s Described ? with Twelve s. Price 3s. 6d, 

5. The Public Buildings of of the City of London 
Described ; with Twelve Engravings. Price 3s, 6d. 

6. The Garden, or Familiar Instructions for 
he Laping.cnt and M: emcent of a Flower Garden; with I!- 
lustrative ngravings on ‘ood and: Steel. Price 3s. 6d plain, 

id 4s, 6d. coloured. 

Preparing for publication. 

The Farm; a New Account < of Rural Toils 
and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor. 

, e Volumes, although cane by a General Title, as be- 
longing to the Little Ligkary, are individually complete, and not 
magnciall arranged. 

*. e Publish if % Lit 
Several other works for ti 5 "y: ~ ape oe _— 





proved public suvenile A de. contains a large pollaction of ap- 
c: 
—< a —— _— variety of popular schemes to facilitate 


HE LAW and COMMERCIAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER for 1882, contains an 
of the State of the existing Stamp Laws, display: 
manner in which the qnnexed Duties are bap oes 
ticeship I ases, 
Me ortgages, Probates, se Abridgment oft the Stamp Act—Ana- 
sis of the whole of the Acts the last Session, &c. 
Brice, $0. >, etiam 3s.; 38. oy 78. 
ondon : Edward Daan, at ) SY 9, Fleet Street. 
Where also may be obtained, 


The 8vo. edit. of the nye Account- 
Book for 1832. 


J. unequal 
. on Appren- 








"Library ofthis Fiction. 
n 50 vols. post 8vo. price only 6s. per vol. neatly bound, 

HE MODERN NOVELISTS; a Selec. 
tion of the best recent Works of Fiction, y Tay the pens 
of the most eminent Authors; among which wil! be found Works 
of Mr. Ward (the Author of Tremaine)—Mr. Lister (the Author 
of Granby) — Mr. Theodore Hook— Mr. Horace Smith — Mr. 

Grattan—Mr. Bulwer, &c. Xe. 

*,* As the Impression of this cheap and unique Collection is 
limited to 250 Copies, those who are desirous of procuring Sets, 
are requested to er their Orders forthwith to their re- 
spective Bookseller: 

Henry Colburn a Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Wallace’s T: eatise on Geometry. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, with Plates, 5s. in cloth, 
TREATIS&E on GEOMETRY: 
comprising a copious D: e El ts of 
Euclid, with a been anny ‘Theoretical and eae and a 
o! intended for the Use of 
Seton 





t for erci: 





By ROBERT WALLACE, A.M. 
Teacher of Mathematics, &c. Glasgow. 

« Mr. Wallace, in the work before us, may almost be said to 
have a Pag poe he has condensed and simplified the 
work, sh d and f; m no ordi- 
nary degree the eo of the science. There are several other 
improvements, which render this book the best, as it is the 
cheapest work of the sort published.”—Scots Times. 

Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, ree London ; R. Griffin, 

yall B 








In | large vol. 8vo. hot-pressed paper, 12s. boards, 
OUGH SKETCHES of the LIFE of an 


OLD SOLDIER ; being a from Journals kept by 
the Author in the West Indi ag the agen, in 
1807—in the Seven Cam the Peninsula and South of 
France with the Light 3 Ditision—ais in the Netherlands, in 
1815; including me jattles of Quatre Bras Waterloo, &c. 

Lieut.-Col. J. LEACH, 

Late of the Rif e Brigade, and previously of the 70th Regt. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
— patent by Atkinson and Co, Ciraome be ienques 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London; 

Boyd, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 








A Scottish Annual. 
HE CHAMELEON, a Collection of 
Original Pieces (hitherto unpublished) in Prose and 
Verse; comprising Essays, Tales, Dramatic Sketches, Songs, &c. 
Elegantly printed, and with a beautiful Engraving on Steel by 
the celebrated Miller, and Two Vignettes by Swan. Price, 
bound in silk (in the style of the Annuals, and suitable for pre- 
sentations), with gilt edges, 10s. 6d,; or in variegated oloth, with 

gold titles, 9s. 6d. 
“ untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair.’ 
Webster's White Devil. 


I. 
Connel’s Orthoepical and Orthographical 


Sheets, for hanging in Schools, 4d. each. 
Hil. 
Connel’s First and Second Lessons, 2d. and 
each. 





Connel’s Young Scholar’ 3 Assistant; an 
Elementary English Spelling-Book, on the most apgnoved Mo- 
dern Plan of Teaching. Printed in a S“histiuct type, and firmly 
bound. Pricels. 6th —T now stereotyped. 


_Connel’s Young Scholar’ s Companion, a 
ion for Schools, with Exercises on Wogd's Pian. New 





and Co, Glasgow and s sold 
" hoootens Works on Datnnes oad Natural History. 
Published by Treuttel, Wurtz, and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 
LANTE ASIATICZH RARIORES 
y N. WALLICH, M. and Ph.D. 
Nos. I. to vul. folio, with 25 coloured Plates each, and de- 
scriptive Text, price of each 2l. 10s. 
To be completed in Twelve Numbers. 

2. Flora Boreali-Americana ; or, the Botany 
of the Northern Parts of British America. By W. J. Hooker, 
LL.D. &c. &c. Parts I. to IIL. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

To be completed in Twelve Numbers. 
3. Ieones Filicum ; Figures and Descriptions 
of Ferns, &c. By Drs. Hooker and Greville. Parts I. to X. folio, 
plain, 1, 5s. each; coloured, 2/. 2s. 
Parts XI. and XII. will be published shortly, and will 
complete tie Work. 

4. The Botany of Capt/ Beéchey’s Voyage. 
By Messrs. Hooker and Arnot. Part I. 4fo. Piead, price i5s. 

5, Hardwicke and firey —- Illustrations of 
Indian Zoology. Parts I. to VIII. folio, coloured Plates, 8i, 8s. 
To be completed in Twenty Parts. 

6. Zoological Researches and Illustrations. 
By J. V. Thengess, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces. Parts L. to lV. 


8v0. 3s. 6d. eac 
7: The ‘Zoo ical Miscellany. By J. E.|® 
‘0, I. 8vo. Plates, 3s. 6d. 


Gray, F.Z.S. &c. &c. 
8. Synopsis Reptilium. Part I.3 Cata- 
phracta. By J. E. Gray, &c. 8vo. Plates, 78. ii 

9. A Geological Manual. By Henry T. 
De la Beche, Esq. 8vo. with 104 Woodcuts, 18s. 


10. Transactions of the Geological Soc Society of 


London, Second Series, Vel. ILI. Part the 
In amall 8vo. neatl: rice’6s. each volum 


HE LIVES and Z A VENTURES of 
CELEBRATED Stee ELLERS. 
Forming the XI1th, X tb, and XL1Lth Numbers of 
the Nacional - 

Contents:—William de Rubruquis—Marce Polo—Ibn Batuta 
—Leo Africanus—Pietro della Valle. Tavernier—Bernier—Sis 
John Chardii Dr. Shaw— 
[ate Ne wee ‘Wort _— ue — Pococke — Bell — 
Ledyard — Bruce —Hanw: sane Set — Palle 

1G 








Niebuhr—Choi dij, Clarke 
—Le Vaillant—Belzoni a Heber 
olumes of the National Library already sablished, neatly, 


bound and VIL vil embellished, price 6s. each Volume, ex- 
pnt Nos. VII VI I. and IX. whieh, on account of the nu- 
mero} lish will for the future be sold at 





Ts preg ‘Volume. 

No, I. contains Galt’s Life of Byron. 

Nos. II. and V1, Rev. Mr. Gleig’s History of the Bible. 

Nos. ILI. and X. Dr. Thomson's History of Chemistry. 

No. IV. James’s History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 

No. V. Smith’s Festivals, Games, Amusements. 

Nos. VII. VIII. and IX. Bourrienne’s Life of the Emperor 
Napoleon, with numerous Notes, and 8: 

enry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








ew Orders in the Court of Chancery, &c. 


HE LEGAL OBSERVER; or, Weekly 
Journal of Jurisprudence, an. LX. (with an extra half- 
sheet), price 8d. contains—l. The rime in our Calendar, 
and Means for its Prevention—2. Cholera, and the Laws for the 
Preservation of the Public Health—3. Practical Points of Gene- 
ral Interest—4. Biches 3 Plan we obtaining theiz original Objects 
—5. The Lord C llor’s New Rules of 
Benetit Societies—7. General Fh noaar oes Decisions in 
Superior Courts—9. New Orders in Chancery, verbatim— 
10. The New Bankrupt Court, &c. &c. 

2. An Analytical Digest of all the Cases 

Reported and — in 1831. Price 10s. 

ohn Richards, 194, Fleet Street. 











sais ls. 6d. 

“ The sale in a few. years of many thousand copies of these 
works speak for their merits. They are also used in many of the 
chief academies in England; and of their superiority the pe- 
riodical press has spoken in the hi ae terms,” &c,—See Theo- 
logical Magazine, Weekly —— 


Connel’s Improved System of English Gram- 
mar, for School and Private Tuition. Bound, 1s. 6d. 

“« A work which is perfect of its kind, and will speedily super- 
vee Lennie’s and other crude yet popular compends.”— London 

evtew. 

“ The author has proved wens apcdon aeeeioons acquainted with 
his subject, and in the ails of teaching 
has enabled him so skilfully to arrange its several] parts, that ~e 

k can scarcely _ to become one of the most — that h. 
yet ed on the subject.”—Zimes. 
valuable addition to the I of o1 
fon. % The simplicity of the pules,th® number Male variety of 
the exercises, the excellence eee ie asrapassapts aisle the work 
to all praise.”—Bdinburgh. Lite 

“« One of the best w ami the © eens ‘As good a little com- 

pendinne as is to be met with.” Te 








The Shamrock ; a Collection of the best Irish 
by tr also comeriataa | many original and scarce Pieces. Edited 
r teil! Theatre Royal, Drury Lane; with & 


“ It is an excellent collection ; an almost exhaustiess fund of 
wit and humour.” —Courier, 

“ It is ably and- tastefully compiled, apd cheap. It contains 
some capital new and 2K we: | pieces.” —Pimes. 

“ A very choice coll "—Scottish Literary Gazette. 

“ A good collection of Irish songs has been long much wanted, 
and we think the present collection goes far to supply this de- 
sideratum. inenetanneen nem ; see also Fraser's wemcneinaina 


— | HE MEDICAL GAZETTE of ‘Saturday, 
Dec. 10 (with an additional sheet, 1s.), contains the fol- 
lowing ovigion! Papers: Dr. on Mr. 
Earle on racheotomy in Children who have drank Holling 
Water—Mr. Spence on Cholera, as he witnessed it in India— 
porn aren Cholera in London— 
ces to prevent Infection ss witha  Woodcut)—Dr. N 
= “Tdentity of Cholera with Malignant Fever—Dr. Wil 2 
on the Use Barbadoes Naphtha in Cholera—Mr. Copland 
Hutchison on the Importation of Cholera—Dr. Marshal Hall 
on a New Method of Removii ing Nevi—Dr. Campbell on Puer- 
peral Fever—Mr. Battley on Cinchona—Mr. West on Magnesia 
—Dr. James Johnson on Dr. Stevens's Views regarding the Neu- 
tral Salts—Dr, Macleod on the blood—Mr. Bennett on various 
points of Natural History—Review of Mr. Orton’s work on Che- 
lera—Leader on Dissection—Report of Medical Societies—Ex- 
tracts from Foreign Journals—Account of Mr. Earle’s Removal 
of the Uppet Jaw, with a — representing the Appear- 


ances, Xe. 
* their Sets, as 
several of the pees are neat out of print. 
Londan: Published bg Longman uid O- every Baturday. 
Health pa Recreation.—2d edition, wy ren — 6d. 
Published by S. Highley, 32, Fleet 8: 


HANGE of AIR; or, the io Diep « 

4 Philosopher, in Pursuit of Health and es Hod 
I the b of Bodily Exercise, Change 
of Scene, Pure Air, and Fem y Relaxation, as Antidotes ww 

the Wear and Tear of Education and A vocation. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
Also, by the same Author, 

An Essay on Indi iSoetas or, Morbid Sen- 
ered of the Selcnach and Bowels, as the no Foesiuate, te © or 
Characteristic ———< 
tal hondriacism, ae pm many other Ricscete, 
with an im sala hp a thod of Treatment, Medicinal and Diete- 
tic. Towhich are added, Observations on the Diseases and - 

















men of Invalids, &q 7th edition, enlarged, price 6s, 6d. boar 











800 


T™ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI. 


will Re ublished in a few ha It —s Articles on— 
a Lite of Lord Edward 


»Croker’s Bath ion of Boswell’s Life . ss 
i Ti. The Bishop of Peterborough’s oak of Bentley. 
IV. Jones on the Distribution - Wea 
V. The Nature, Origin, and fapee at the Cholera Morbus. 
Vi. The Archtishos of Dublin on Political Economy. 


pp ical Society. 
the | Council of the 20th Oct. 1831.. 
IX. State of the Governm 
** We must take the libert 7 of amerting that a more malignant 
attack u e is not to be found 
in the history of human ach ree eg than ina recent article in the 
Quarterly Review.”—Times, Nov. 7.—Albemarle Strect, Nov. 8. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








A Christmas Present for Boys and Girls. 
Embellished with Thirty-six A ig eg) Engravings on Wood, 
rtd printed on super-royal, 18mo. done up in cloth, price 
3s, 


OME for the HOLYDAYS.— 
This little book consists of Conversations, designed to 
be instructive and amusing, divided into Eleven Chapters (ex- 
tending to 192 pages), on Education—the Letters I. H. 8S. ex- 
ained—the Partridge and the Quaii—Hudson’s Bay—the Duck— 
the Spider—the Heron—Stuffed Birds—Coach Accident—Re- 
marks on Farmer Slade—the Haddock—the Doree—Effects of 
Intemperance—: ‘ing Lessons—Last Words of an Exile—the 
Lion—the Zebra—the Kangaroo—the Opossum—Shew of Ani- 
- pee at — oe to Kee cpr og Gl 
ng—the Compass—the pest—the Tapir—the Beetle— 
the Bee? cems—the Bible—Court of King’s ee pg the 
den Jar— 
Dr Br Freaking Rail- Roads—Wind Carriages — Flying —Swim- 
-—Stone Quarry—Catching a edger—Iren, Pa doy aa Chain 
Falconry—the irds in Winter—At Home for the 
Halytayetwelfh-day explained— Taking Leave, &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Nem and Riseter Works. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OMANCE and REALITY. 
By L. E. L. 

Auth of the « I 
meee &c. 











»” the Venetian 


Travels in the North of Euro y 
ow Boileau Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Ill. 
Cavendish ; or, the Patrician at Sea. 8 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Iv. 4 
Letters of Eminent Men ; forming the Cor- 
lence of Ralph Thoresby. Including the celebrated John 
lyn, Sir Hans Sloane, hae eg Copley, Archbishop Sharp, 
Bishop Burnet. De. Rev. Hse enry, Strype, Hearne, 
&c. &c. In 2 vols. Sv 


Alice Paulet ; or, How to choose a Wife. 
a Ay Conceived ved and sa casera Hogarth. ma COU~ 


vw. 


Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, written 
by by Herself. With 2 Portgaits, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
#® Also an elegant French edition, with Two Portraits, now 
first added, at half the — of the Paris edition. 


Dr. Granville’s Catechism of Health; or, 
Plain and Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health ; to , which 
Facts on the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera. 
In, a small vol. price only 5s. 
o*s This work was written upon the recommendation of several 
of the are ag of Health. 


In small 8vo. neatly rhe a beautifully embellished, 
price only 6s. 

Standard Novels, No. X.; containing Brock- 
den Brown's powerful Story of r Huntly, or the Sleep- 
Walker, with a Memoir of the Author, and t e Conelusion of 
the Ghost Seer, by Schiller. And on the Ist of Jan. the Hunga- 
rian Brothers, by Miss A. M. Porter, revised by the Author, and 
with a New ibetacien, beautifully embell |, and neatly 
bound, price 69. 


Also, ms ready, 


me Aram. By ‘the Author of “ Pel- 
ae ‘c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Military Command. 
ers. By the Author of “ Darnley,” “ rote A tus,” &e. In- 
cluding Henry V. of \—John, ‘ord—Gonzalves 
de Ferdi Duke of ‘Alva— Oliver Cromwell—-The 

arle— Marshal Tu- 
ugh—Prince beter of Sav 
‘arquess of Granb Wolfe, 


In 4to. erret with owe Quarto Pilates on the Resistance 
Fluids and on M m, and Tw 
the Tides in every art of the World, S peice 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL T RA NS. 
ACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
1831, Part II. 
Containing—Mr. Lubbock on the Theory of the wae on the 
Precession of the Equinoxes, and on the Planetar: epee 
Mr. Faraday on Acoustical Figures on Vibrating Elastic Sar- 
faces— Mr. Davies Gilbert’s Computations relative to Sus; 
sion Bridges—Captain Kater on the Imperial Standard ard 
—Mr. Ivory on the Th of Elliptic Transcendents—Mr. Lub- 
bock on the Tides in the Port of don —Sir James South on 
the Atmosphere of the Planet Mars—Mr. Rennie on the Friction 
of Fiuids—Professor Daniell on a New Register Pyrometer— 
Captain Sabine on the Seconds’ Pendulum—Dr. Philip on the 
Circulation of the Blood—Mr. Harris on Magnetic Action, and 
° the Force of a Magnet—Meteorological Journal, January to 
‘une, 1831. 


Greek and Latin Classics, with English Notes, by the 
Rev. W. Trollope. 


A ec ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 

Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Manners and Customs, ro 
Mytholoey and anaiguition of the H Ages, and P; 








tance of 
oa, a Plates on 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


T=: LAST of the SOPHIS, A Poem, 
_ By C. HENNINGSEN, a Minor. 
: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

On Wednesday next, 

HE ROBBER 

By the Author of “¢ Chartley the Fatalist.” In 3 vols, 
yer a 


The Jew; a Novel. 
« This is ery The 
author has fallen upon bec picturesque tera . strange 
combinations and strikin of 
light and shadow. The intrigues afyulnanath a the councils of 
the church—the pomps of chivalry, and the splendour of burgher 
aT robber hold of the German Baron, and the moun- 
n-hut 
fessional, and the silent solemnities Sapient aan ie a 
less variety, that leaves nothing untouched which can mark or 


"3 vols. 














eroic 
Observations on Points of Classical Interest and — con- 
nected with Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. W. "TROLLOPE 
Late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and. = % the Masters 
of Christ’s Hospital. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 4s. in boards. 


2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis Edipus Ty- 
rannus; Cdipus Coioneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Phoenisse ; et 
ischyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata de 
celeberrima Thebaide scripta. Notis Anglice scriptisillustravit, 
et Lexicon Vocum difficiliorum adjecit, Gulielmus Trollope, M.A. 
In 8vo. price 14s. boards. 

3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and |f 
Cicero’s Four Orations against C: e. With English No 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum 
Sallust. By the Rev. W. Troll M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With ars otes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
construing, a Parsing Praxis, &é By the Same. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


bound. 
Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
”* and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. ‘ 





Price 21s. ee bound in rose-coloured morecco; large 
paper, with India Proofs, 2/. 10s. 


EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
for 1832. Containing Twenty-six beautifully finished 
oe executed under the direction of Mr. Charles Heath; from 
~ | Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. With Travelling Sketches 
in the 3 orth of Italy, the are and on the Rhine. 
LELTCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be — 
Price 21s. in crimson silk; large pa 
The Keepsake for 1832. Edited by’ F. “Man- 
sel Reynolds. mbellished with Seventeen highly finished Line 


Engravings, executed by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Charles Heath. ” : 





A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, of 


te) ERMONS on several Subjects and 
Occasions. 
By the late JAMES RIDDOCH, A.M. 
One of the Ministers of St. Paul’s Chapel, Aberdee! 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Caesckion’, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and A. Brown and Co. Aber- 
ns 





n 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


guano preached before = a ‘Country Con- 


By the Rev. MONTAGU OXENDEN, A.M. 
Roe Luddenham, Perpetual Curate of Wingham, and 
Domestic ae eee to the Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe. 
Printed for C., J. ym +, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo ante 3 Pall Mall. 


2 vols. mee rice 128, board: 
HE ADVENTUR S ofa DRAMATIST. 
By BENJAMIN ERERFP, Esq 
*,* The Author will not attempt to premate Lon sale of 
this Publication “a puff, direct or indirec 
London: R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer Alley, Paserncster Row. 





88, Royal Exchange. 
HE CELEBRATED TOUR of a GER- 
MAN PRINCE in pa ey IRELAND, and 
FRANCE, is now ready, and may be had of the Publisher, 
Effingham Wilson, a every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


s ing work see Literary Gazette, 
Movember Sth, 18th, ith, and 26th. 








&c. &c. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


eich ania cet Sweden. 
m Frankland’s Narrative of his Visit 
to the ens & the Fetes 1050 and tam. 
2 vols. Svo. with Pilates. 


Henry Colburn and ennenea Duty, ¥ New Burlington Street. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK'S PUNCH and 
in the Stree 

and 4 Titer abeae 

ed by W. H. Reid. 15, ', Chasing crt a 





Beckley’s Catalogue for 1832. 
A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH BOOKS, 
New and Second-hand, in the best condition, to which 
is added an Appendix of Foreign Book e 
prices affixed, by R. Beckley, 42, “2, Piccadilly, London. 


s, now on Sale at 


the age. And all this mass of broad historic paint- 
ing is h i: and d bya d minute touches, 
descriptive of domestic habits and su titions, and minor acci- 
dental customs and ceremonies, which would almost lead us to 
ee that the author was himself a translation from the times 
with which he deals so familiarly. The characters are multiplied 
beyond all precedent; and the plot conducted by fifty concurrent 
streams, tending to and finally mingling in one. The narrative 
is composed of many distinct threads in the hands of a most skil- 
ful weaver, perpetually crossing and mixing with each other, 
without ever becoming entangled, and knit together with a skill 
and neatness really very admirable. The effect of the whole is 
that of a great historical picture, wrought out by a variety of 
episodes, and ofa th h painted with 
extraordinary fidelity and minuteness ‘of detail, yet contributing 
in due proportion to the effect of the whole, and in which the 
leading incidents and principal characters are clearly discrimi. 
nated and boldly marked. e shall not even give an extract, for 
we could not hope to enable the reader, from any number of 
extracts, to form an opinion of the merit of a work whose chief 
re is the skilful use of a mass of materials large 
th to form the ground-work of a whole library of modern 
eae "Atheneum, Dec. 3d. 








taly’s Romantic Sonate, forming the New 
%.. o! “« Romance of History.” 3 A By Charles Mac- 
farlane, Author of « aaa 7* “ogy in 1 


The Geographical y vec for 1832. 

“ This beautiful and most useful little volume is a perfect pic- 
ture of elegance, containing a vist sum of geographical informa- 
tion.”—Literary Gazette, 

It contains 100 steel Dagmasiegs of all the States, Kingdoms, 
and Empires throughout the Werld. Price 18s. ; finely coloured, 
2is.; in morocco, 3s, extra. 


Vv. 
The Affianced One. By the Author of 
“Gertrude.” 3-vols. 
« One of the best of novels.” —Metropolitan Magazine. 
« It abounds = lively sketches of society and sparkling anec- 
eee Aas ee. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Seheemetien Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





emarle Street, Dec. 

IRST COM PLETE and UNIFORM 
EDITION of the LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
In order to prevent disappointments in the delivery of the First 
Volume of the above Works Mr. Murray requests that Country 
ksellers will do him the favour of sending to their Corre- 
indents in don by gaye the 15th inst. the amount of 

e Orders that they may by that time have received. 
* * Country Book sellers ea a hi Boeoeay with Prospectuses for 

on in London. 








Mr. todas ‘3s New a 
onday next, in 
HE PEERAGE of the ‘BRITISH 
EMPIRE, as at present existing; arranged and printed 
from the a Communications of the Nobility. 
y EDMUND LODGE, Esq. 
noe King of Arms, F.S.A. 
mae eh is added, a View of the itll of the Three 
ingdom 
a Saundexs and Otley, Pablic Library, Conduit Street, 
n Mon mday, in 3 TE elegantly bound, a Second Series of 
Wiss MITFORD’S AMERICAN 
re = CHILDREN. 
niformly bound, 
The First Series, i in 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Life of Frederic the G 
Ca Montes the meal — =e ae published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, fr possession of His Majesty, 
pie LIFE "of "FREDERIC tl the SECOND, 
KING of capers. 
y LORD DOVER. 
London: ee Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. pri 


A N ESSAY upon “NATIONAL 
CHARACTER; being an Inquiry into some of the 
principal Causes which contribute to form ag modify the Cha- 
racter of Nations in the State of Civilisati 
By the late oT CHENEVIX, Esq. 
F. . and M.R.I.A., &c. 
Printed for James ool 37, Paternoster Row; J. and J.J. 





Deighton, Cambridge; and Milliken and Son, Dublin. 





LONDON: Published eve 4 . A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZEITE rE OFFICE 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, S ‘outh Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. a 98, a Exchange; &- 
Marliorough, Ave Maria Lane, L Hill; A. Black, 
Edinbwu wong Smith and Son, *b. R ‘in, and Atkinson 
and ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 

America, o. Rich, ‘lg, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 23, Castle Street , Leicester Square. 
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